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N the rock roads of New England; in the clay of Illinois; 
through the black waxy soil of Texas or the swamps and 
sands of Flonda ; over the granite pavements of New York or 
the frozen ruts of Michigan, Goodrich Tires have established 
an unchallenged record for endurance—speed—economy. 


The toughest of all treads and the soundest of all constructions— 
the Goodrich Tread and Goodrich Integral Construction—made 
such a record possible for Goodrich Tires—impossible for others. 






















The proofs are yours for the asking. Will you invest or experiment? 


The B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 











CHICAGO DETROIT DENVER SEATTLE 
PHLLADELPHIA CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
\ BOSTON ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES PARIS 
Our Products are also handled ir 
NEW YORK and BUFFALO By 
“ THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
< f New York 





NE \: ie Our Goodrich Solid Rubber Tires started in the lead fifteen years ago 
(BR, Sw } and have held their own ever since 
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baseball pictures 
ever published 
for 50 cents 
“Two Strikes and the 
Full’ 


“Fanned Out!” are the 














WEEKLY 


Sik sidaiddias Und dial nace ohan, Bases and 
greatest baseball pictures ever drawn. Every base- 
ball enthusiast is buying these pictures. These proofs 
are beautifully made on the finest grade of water- 
color sketching bristol (plate-marked), giving a 
particularly dainty and artistic effect, all ready 
for framing, or can be used without a frame. 
18x14 inches in size and sell at 25 cents each. 
Also 
inches at $1.00 each. 


Fifty cents for the two, express prepaid. 
published in size 28 x 22 


Return if not satished and money retunded. 


They may be cbtained at any leading Art or 


Stationery Store in the United States or Canada. 





Send for handsome talogue containing 





Proof Dept. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 


412 West Thirteenth Street 
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ers 


by Michelins for reliability, wear and s 
—the use per mile per dollar of cost. 


because their thrifty owners who have had the longest experience in motor- 
ing, have Proven by Actual Use that Michelins are the cheapest in the end. 


because they Must have tires they are Sure of. 
successfully withstand the most severe usage in these contests because they | 
Always Have 
only won All the great races here and abroad this year but have done so for 

years past, ever since motor racing began. | 





mission that Michelins are the world’s standard of tire quality. Michelins 
insure the same endurance and economy on light touring cars and run { 
abouts that they give on the biggest, heaviest imported cars whose Ameri 
can owners almost to a man have conclusively demonstrated that they 


cannot afford to use others. 


NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michizan Ave. 
DETROIT, 247 Jefferson Ave. 
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When buying tires—don’t guess. Go by the Records —the Proof. 


More than half of all the cars in Europe are fitted with Michelin Tires, 


Manufacturers equip their cars with Michelins in the world’s big races 
They Know Michelins will 
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far better than any others. That's why Michelins have not 


The statement that others are ‘‘as good as Michelins” is a frank Ad- 


Don’t guess, but go by the Records—the Proof 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. 
MILLTOWN, N. J. 


DENVER, 15 East Colfax Avenue 


and you'll buy Michelins. 


BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 
BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 308 Van Ness Ave. 
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The two greatest 





Will You Aid the Fight 
for Children ? 


4,500 of them in New York City and 60,000 in the United 
States are being crippled by tuberculosis of the bones and glands. 
Many who are now 


In Pain and Helpless 


can be made 


Happy and Strong 


They are innocent victims of dark, unventilated tenement 
homes and of ignorance and neglect, which can and will be 
corrected by aroused public interest. 

Despaired of 7 months ago, David, one of our little patients, 
though strapped on his back day and night, will soon be put on 
his feet, like Smiling Joe, by the good care, good food, good 
cheer, sun and salt air at Sea Breeze Hospital. 

In calling attention to these unnecessary cripples and in 
showing how to cure them 


Sea Breeze Hospital 


is rendering a National Service. 

Prompt gifts are urgently needed to continue this work. 
Will you help give these little ones a fighting chance ? 

Can you not spare $1, $5 or $102 


Sums large or small will be gratefully acknowledged if sent to R. S. 
MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 29, No. 105 East 22d Street, New York 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE POOR 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 1843-1908 
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THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 
AKRON.OHIO 














HOW TO INVEST 


It is important to the investor to be informed as 
to the conditions affecting the securities he has 
bought or intends to buy. 
| 
| 
| 


“The Weekly Financial Review” 


is a small four-page editorial sheet, which treat 
broadly and without prejudice, current events in 
the financial, commercial and political world as 
they bear upon securities and other investments, 
and is of interest and value to investors and busi- 
nessmen. THE REVIEW WILL ON AP- 
PLICATION BE MAILED REGULARLY 
WITHOUT CHARGE TO THOSE IN- 
TERESTED. J. S. BACHE & CO., Mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, Bankers, 42 
Broadway, New York. | 























THIS DRAWING : 


“The Obstinate Juror” 


portrays with gentle humor the real, the human aspects of village 
and farm life. Taken with several others it represents the most 
characteristic work of 


ORSON LOWELL 


who > tg a unique reputation for portraying hfe in rural 
Americ number of reprints have been made from 4 
original y We ing, in duotone ink on heavy mounts size 28 x 2 

inches, ready for framing 


Yours for $1.00 
One of these art proofs 


will be sent to 
receipt of $1.00, 


or may b 
Stationery Store in the United States or Canada 


any adc lress prepaid,upon 

chased from any leading Art or 

Address 
PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON 

416 West Thirteenth Street New York City 





Our Hand Book on Pat 


ents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 


SoIrENTIFIC AMERICAN 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 


address should give the old as well as the new leasing and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
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DENVER, COLO. 
Absolutely Fireproof. Se: 


vice and cuisine unexcelled 
N. B. Tabor 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Crystal and Annex 


tourists and merchants. 


European Plan, $1.50 and up. 


Johnstown’s most popular 
hotel, Every convenience for 
Cafe of superior excellence. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Denechaud Nex, Orleans’ 


modern hotel 
and concrete. Frontaon 4 streeta 


latest and most 
Built of steel, brick 
European plan $1.50 up, 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? | 


CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL Select, Homelike, 


Economical. 












*arlor, u 


C po ppecgp hae aly 
rooms and B a at $3 per day for the 


sail 








Parlor, thre i 
for ) Superior Table a’ ‘Hote Restaurant at | 
Reasonable ern. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET B 





Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur 


Broadway Central ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A. P. $2.50. E. P. $1. 


Hotel Endicott Sist St. and Columbus Ave. Quiet 


family hotel. Adjoining finest parks, 

museums and drives. European. $1.50 up. 
5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
and up. With bath. $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 


peprnisleacions WASH. 
Savoy Hotel < 2 stories of solid comfort.” 


steel and marble 
ping district 135 bathe. 


Concrete, 
In fashionable shop- 
English grill. $1 up. 


SUMMER RESORTS 
POLAND, MAINE 
Summit Spring House Mot. =. Golf Ashing, 


sroves, 


210 rooms. 





boating Garage. High elevation 


near Poland Spring | 
Hous No hay fever I 


rasthma. Rooklet. Ge i. D s. 





SUMMER RESORTS 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Bretton Woods Hotels 


Pure Air, Cool Nights. Golf. 


Mount Pleasant and Mount 
Washington. Pure Water, 
Garage. Anderson & Price 


CANADA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN. 
Queen’s Hotel Calgary, the commercial Metropolis 


of the Last Great West, Rates $2.()) 
per day. Free ‘Bus to ail Trains. H. L. Stephens, Prop 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
The Clifton pices, atcws, dau 


$4 to $6. American Plan. 


Falls. Just com 
Open winter and 


Booklet on request 


HEALTH RESORTS 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium [o's 


Health Resort in physiological and 
Two hundred kinds of baths; large 
door 


summer 


dietetic 
indoor 


methods 
and out 


swimming pools, electricity, massage Sw ish 
movements, mechanic al vibration, delicious unequale: 
health cuisine, trained nurses. Co breezy dining 
room on top floor. Luxurious modern ppointments 
Boating, riding, driving, golf, tennis, picnicking Cc 
bracing Michigan climate, six hundred feet above s 
level The ideal place to rest, recuperate, and bu 
up permanent _ health. Beautiful Souvenir Portfo 
FREE. Box 73, Battle Creek, Mich 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA. 
Hotel Rider omic Recrcation and Rese 


Medicinal Min'| Waters. Sanitarium Treatments 
ful surroundings. Acc. 600. Both vians 


Year 
Resort 
Delight 
Reasonable rater 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
Walter’s Hotel Sanitarium “!', moder. con 


venienc ses for Sun 
P.O. Walter's I 


mer or Winter ark.Pa. 94 min. from Phila 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO DISTINCT 
FIELDS OF LIGHT 


The last and fiza/ move forward toward 
perfecting a lamp for automobile use—the 


Solarclipse 


scientifically solves the lighting problem. 
These lamps illuminate the road with two 
distinct fields of light; one long and one 
short distance ray. 


The Automatic Self-Eclipsing Mechanism 


which operates from the dash through means of a 
lever makes it pos- 
sible to cut out the 
long-distance ray at 
will. The long-dis- 
tance ray projected 
by Solarclipse Lamps 
penetrates the dark- 
ness for one thousand 
feet ahead. The 
short-distance ray is 
thrown directly in 
front of the car. 
























Complete description of 
the Solarclipse Lamp and 
Besnard System of light 
ing in our 1908 catalog. 
Sent free on request. 


Badger Brass 
Manufacturing Co. 


611 Lyman Ave. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


6% Bonds 


Weare offering at 
95 (par value 100) the 
unsold 








balance of a 








$130,000 issue of 64 

Bonds of the 

Eastland Steamship Co. 
the line to Cedar Point, the Atlantic 


City of the Middle West. These bonds 
will net considerably more than 6% and 
are 
Str. Eastland valued at 
insured for full value. 
For sale 


fully secured by first mortgage on 


$300,000 and’ 


in amounts of $500 or more. 








Send for booklet MM-1 giving full 
details. 
| Have you investigated our new Money 
Order Plan where your money ts al- 
ways on deposit at 4% and yet cashable 
anywhere at any tim 
| Write for Booklet MM-2 











THE DEPOSITORS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
Tom L. Johnson, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Chicago Beach 


American or European Plan 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


great South Park System 





For handsomely illustrated booklet address Manager. 51st Blvd 





An ideal resort for rest or pleasure 
ten minutes’ ride from city 
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The Most Popular Man 


HAT FIGURE gave zest to the campaign four years 
Kas since? Struggle as they might, the supporters of 
PARKER could not touch the popular imagination. 


Bryan, Hearst, and various other figures aroused 
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some curiosity, or exercised some attraction, but 
the only very large and persistent attention was 
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monopolized by one man, and that man was Rooss- 




















vet’. Who will hold during the present summer 
and the approaching autumn that place of interest? At whose name 
will ears prick up and hearers cease from being bored? Tarr, who has 
behind him the best record and the soundest arguments of the eandi- 
dates, may develop personal vividness, charm, or other compelling 
quality, or he may not. Bryan has the orator’s appeal and the attrac- 
tion of being for many the faithful leader of a lost, lamented cause, 
but many also hear his name with something half-way between weari- 
ness and resignation. Desps and Warson will interest only their own 
erowds. HEARST can no more be forgotten than can the hammering 
of nails in one’s immediate vicinity, but, for the general public, we 
fanev his interest is subsiding. The one man who, whatever part he 
takes in the campaign, or whatever he does outside of it, is sure to 
have the public’s willing ear is Turopore RoosreveLt—searcely less, 
indeed, than if he were a candidate. Everybody takes an interest in 
the President. The amount he is liked is great, but the amount of 
expectancy and welcome are greater still. Te galvanizes the phleg- 
matic. He stirs the sleepy. He stimulates the intelligent and the dull. 
He furnishes to millions recreation as well as confidence. The pleas- 
ant thing about his popularity, many-sided and extraordinary, is that, 
by the quality of the man, and by thirty years of sound and useful 
work, his vogue has been deserved. 


Change 

TINHE SPEED OF OUR ADVANCE, in measures intended to soften 

the average lot, is frequently overlooked. Some, like President 
RoosEvELT, who have been leaders in such change, have been led largely 
by the belief that just concessions to the dissatisfied are the best safe- 
cuard against destructive revolutions. For our own part, such con- 
siderations are never absent. We are far from the belief that every 
alteration is for the general good. If some changes help to future 
strength and happiness, others, in the mask of progress, are as surely 
retrograde. America’s problem, inviting the assistance of all her energy 
and brains, is to be just and kind to the poorer classes, without turning 
government into charity. England is now struggling with the question 
of old-age pensions—not on the German system, which is a compulsory 
insuranee, but as sheer gifts from society to the individual. Such ques- 
tions will press upon this country probably in another dozen years. 
Hence our enthusiasm for all measures which, by promoting oppor- 
tunity for self-help, form a bulwark against weakening dependence 
on the State. More important, perhaps, than whether Tarr or Bryan 
is our President, will loom, in the quiet distances of history, such 
experiments as Massachusetts is making now. The first license for 
savings bank insurance was issued to the Whitman Savings Bank on 
June 18, and that bank was able to announce the following week that 
it had opened its savings insurance and annuity department.  Ex- 
Governor DouGLAs’s bank—the People’s Savings Bank of Brockton 
which voted to establish an insuranee and annuity department, is about 
opening its department also. All indications are that this experiment 
will meet with complete suecess. The State Actuary, Mr. Ropertson 


G. THunrer, has secured the approval of some of the best actuaries of 


the country for the work as outlined by him. All problems have been 


settled except that which only experience ean teach—namely, whether 


the people can be edueated to take the article which is offered to them 


on exceptionally favorable terms. This edueation will be made easier 


by the annuity feature. While the abuses of the industrial insurane 
companies were the inspiration of this system, and cheaper life insur 
ance was extremely desirable, a still deeper merit of the plan will tum 
out to be its offer to working men of an opportunity of supplying them 


selves with old-age annuities. The plan seems to offer nothing less than 


a means of avoiding, on the one hand, compulsory old-age insurance 
and, on th ther an old ace pension svstem sustained hy ven ral taxa 
tion. Th bination life insurance and annuity policy ves lift 
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insurance up to the age of sixty-five, and thereafter an annuity. Hith- 
erto no opportunity has existed by which working men could supply 
themselves with annuities. Under the savings-bank plan, life insur- 
ance with the annuity provision can be had at a cost less than life 
insurance alone has hitherto involved. Hats off to Massachusetts. 
This is much to do. 


Some Results 
W EK NOTED two weeks ago that Lee Levy of St. Louis was still 


a free man—noted it with a pained surprise that CoLLiEeR’s 
had so little circulation and influence in the South. Too pessimistic! 
While that number was still in press, our account of this ‘‘nigger gin’’ 
industry was being used on every platform by the Prohibition cam- 
paigners of Tennessee. ‘‘ Who killed Margaret Lear?’’ became a slogan, 
and the Grand Jury of Chattanooga indicted Lee Levy. The Model 
License League has also expelled him from membership. This is good as 
far as it goes; yet his greatest offense is against the Federal law; and the 
most satisfactory method of proceeding against him would be a Federal 
indictment for shipping obscene matter from State to State. What 
is the matter with the Federal authorities of Missouri? 


Prosperity 

“FTN A FREE COUNTRY,” said Carnot, ‘‘there is much clamor 

| with little suffering; in a despotic state there is little complaint, 
but much suffering.”’ In this country, evils which might elsewhere be 
borne in silence make the welkin loudly ring. For this wholesome 
openness we sometimes have to pay. The present depression was brought 
on primarily by speculation, but, no doubt, the sense of insecurity 
helps to make the rally slow. Some of the protests are so extreme 
as entirely to miss effectiveness. Recall this, for instance, of the 
Manufacturers’ Association : 


“Resolved, The National Association of Manufacturers believes that we have 
had an excess of agitation under the guise of moral crusades, such as child labor, 
railway reform, and similar movements, which are excellent and desirable in rea- 
sonable measure, but not so when pressed to the hazard of vested interests and 


property. We, therefore, recommend rest and quiet upon such questions, at least 


until normal business is restored.” 


Much more intelligent is the work of the National Prosperity Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, which states its hostility to agitation far more 
intelligently and expresses the usefulness of railroads with decided 
tact. The following are extracts: 


“There is nothing fundamentally wrong with the business situation. The finan- 
cial clouds have rolled by. The crop prospects—that basis of all things for all of 
us—are exceptionally good. We believe we can get back to normal conditions 
quickly, if we will. We do not see why we should wait for the closing months 
of 1908, or for the spring of 1909 

“We prosper, we stagnate, we recede, we grow, all together. We invite every 
business man to talk the Gospel of Good Cheer. 

“The plans and methods of the National Prosperity Association of St. Louis 
are available to any business organization or any individual anywhere. Our Asso- 
ciation will weleome any helpful suggestion to increase its efficieney. 

“We are confident that if the business men of the United States join in the 
St. Louis movement, prosperity will be at full tide before the end of the year; 
that 1909 will be the best business year our country has known.” 


When fundamental conditions are favorable, the public state of mind 
has a great deal to do with actual prosperity. Much ean be done along 
the line of the St. Louis Association. Nothing can be done along the 
line of the Manufacturers’ Association. 


An Important Meeting 

MERICANS ARE INTERESTED, more and more, in the quality 
A of fuel which they put into themselves. The Pure Food Law 
could not possibly have been passed half a dozen years ago, Working 
t out is not proving an altogether easy matter. The report of the 
experts appointed by the President, to decide upon the innoeence or 
harmfulness of various preservatives, will properly have much influ 
enee in all the States. although it is. of course, not binding on the 
States. Much interest will attach to a convention which is to be held 


Michigan, at Sault Ste. Marie, August 4-7, by the Food and Dairy 
(‘ommissioners of the various States The nackers of various food 
produets differ radically among themselves about the necessity and 
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effect of preservatives, and so do the various States and countries, 
Germany, for instance, being more strict in some respects than Eng- 
land. The courts in England, as a rule, interpret the food laws in 
harmony with a report submitted by the Departmental Committee of 
Experts appointed a few years ago. This committee condemned the 
use of preservatives in general, and universally for all infant foods; 
no preservative of any kind being permitted in an infant food in Eng- 
land. By reason of the supposed necessity of the trade, the Depart- 
mental Committee recommended that half of one per cent of borax be 
admitted for meats and butter. This, we understand, is the only pre- 
servative which is permitted in England. It is not, however, a part 
of the law, but a report of a committee such as the committee of con- 
sulting experts appointed by the President. The English Government 
makes no demands at all in this matter, although there are frequent 
statements that it requires preservatives in certain goods from this 
country. Our food law permits the addition of preservatives to a food 
or drug intended for export to a foreign country when packed accord- 
ing to specifications of the foreign purchaser and not contrary to the 
law of the country. Thus our law would permit the addition of 
one-half of one per cent of borax to meat intended for England, 
but would forbid the substance to be added to meat intended for Ger- 
many. We have recently been asked about the attitude of the United 
States Government toward the use of benzoate of soda. The Secretaries 
of the Treasury, of Agriculture, and of Commerce and Labor last Feb- 
ruary amended decision No. 76, relating to this matter, allowing one- 
tenth of one per cent of benzoate of soda, provided the presence of 
this substance is plainly stated on the label; this decision to hold until 
the expert board reports. Nowadays business men themselves take a 
more intelligent interest in their relation to the public than they used 
to take, and such meetings as that of August 3-7, where the pro- 
ducers meet in friendly consultation with the State officials, are the 
best way of ultimately reaching a result which shall be deemed reason- 
able and just by all. 


A Sermon and a Text 

EAD FLIES, according to Ecclesiastes, have a bad effect on the 
| ointment of the apothecary; and ‘‘so doth a little folly him that 
is in reputation for wisdom and honor.’’ A reader refers us to this 
passage apropos of District Attorney JERoME. The reference is apt. 
The unfortunate aspect of such an episode is that when a good man 
is censured unjustly, or with too great violence, all the necessary work 
of improvement and readjustment receives a setback. Reforms must 
go on, for they are but another name for progress; every false step 
sets them back; and no more clear mistake has been made than for the 
publie, because it was disappointed in JERoMgE, to turn and endeavor 
to treat him as a malefactor. Such errors lead to cynicism and 
discouragement. 


. Hearst and Ben 

NENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, it will be remembered, in 
G 1884, placed himself at the head of the old Greenback Party, 
with the hope of compelling the Democratic Party to accept him as 
its leader. He failed of this, and it was then thought by many that 
he would draw away so many Democrats as to insure Republican sue- 
eess. Mr. CLEVELAND was elected, and BuTLER was supported by the 
New York ‘‘Sun’”’ and received about 130,000 votes. The Nashville 
‘‘Banner’’ points out some resemblances between BuTLER’s party and 
the one Mr. Hearst is launching now. It was called the National 
arty. The platform declared: ‘‘ Never in our history have the banks, 
land-grant railroads, and other monopolies been more insolent in their 
demands for further privileges—still more class legislation. In this 
emergency the dominant parties are arrayed against the people, and 
are the abject tools of the corporate monopolies.’’ It will be one of 
the amusing occupations of the summer and autumn to see whether 
Mr. Hearst, with the same material, can greatly improve the Butler 
record. Possibly he may, for his newspapers carry his appeal to a very 
large number of readers, of a kind who usually read little else. 


William and Heine 
M °x OF OUR IDEAS these days come from conversation, letters, 
on 


books, or solitary thought. Editorial topics formerly came more 
often from what struck us as amusing or impressive in other papers 
Now we read few newspapers, more good books, listen to the thoughts 
of active men and women, and read the office mail, which. as present 
Governor HIANLY might say, flows in from an area extending from the 
pine-clad_ hills 


f Maine to the peat-laden swamps of Florida: from 
the glorious peaks of the Rocky Mountain States to the leafy 
of Cambridge and New Haven. Attention: 


bowers 


KAULBACHSTRASSE 35, Municu, 23 May, ’08 
‘To THE EpitTor oF COLLIER’S , 

“Dear Sir Among the CoLurer’s editorials of May 16 there is one about the 
German Emperor, Heine, the old American Idee, and Marcus Avurenius. Kindly 
permit me to use the ell-known right of the constant reader’ and draw your 
attention to the following fa 

“The Aehilleion does not belong te the German natior but to the German 
Kmperor himself He nN nd { if \ COLLIER 
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buys himself a new house and finds that the old occupant has left him twenty- 
five bound volumes of ‘Town Topics,’ he will at once telephone for the Street 
Cleaning Department and the Vacuum Cleaning Company, and have the library 
removed. The German Emperor, in the same way, found on his newly acquired 
estate a statue of a great poet whose personality is strongly distasteful to a very 
great part of his countrymen. He has a perfect right to have the statue removed, 
and in no way does this prove anything of the disadvantages of concentrated power. 

“You might, however, have used the story to point out the power of the political 
comic papers in Germany. For no sooner was the rumor of the removal about, but 
they all attacked the idea with such a violence that it is hardly likely that Mr, 
HEINE will leave Corfu. * * * 

“Nh. W. VAN Loon.” 


In the part of the letter represented by asterisks, our Munich reader 
declares that ‘‘Jugend’’ and ‘‘Simplicissimus” exercise over the author- 
ities a censorship of ridicule not possessed by any papers here. Pos- 
sibly, but how about Governor PENNYPACKER and his anti-cartoon law? 
No doubt the great abilities of these two comic papers count for much, 
but it is difficult to believe that the press as a whole, and the public 
opinion voiced by it, have as much weight in Germany as here; difficult 
not to believe, also, that the throne, both through its political and its 
social power, has a far greater influence than national or State govern- 
ments in America. If the comic papers are making a successful fight 
in the Heine matter—good. It shows, perhaps, that they and their 
public do not look upon the question as being quite so exclusively 
private and personal as would be the imagined episode of Mr. Couuier 
and ‘‘Town Topies.’’ 


What to Read 


“47 OU HAVE YOUR TROUBLES ALREADY,”’ writes Mr. A. T. 

RicHarpson of North Yakima, Washington, which may sound 
far from the Bowery, but which must be a place of considerable civ- 
ilization. ‘‘Sir,’’ says Mr. Ricuarpson, ‘‘your recommendation, in the 
last issue that has reached us through the floods, of Professor SHALER’s 
book, that is still worth reading after four years, is particularly wel- 
come, and suggests a wish which, though somewhat vague, has something 
in it. Why can you not find somebody and have him, in some way, give 
your readers a list occasionally of books that were lately new, but are, 
notwithstanding, still worth while?) One may have retired from the 
world largely to avoid the Six Most Regrettable Sellers, and may still 
recognize that there is once in a while a good book which he would be 
very glad to have pointed out to him.’’ From time to time we do con- 
fide to our readers what books have seemed to us worth the time and 
thought they took. Handing over the job to one regular employee 
would hardly lead to results of most fertility. Why not collaborate? 
If those among our readers who read, not to kill time, but to enrich it, 
would acquire the habit of dropping us notes about the books which 
they like best, occasional extracts from their records, printed here, 
might pass the torch of higher pleasure to many thousands of their 
fellow beings. 


Is This Poetry ? 


~\ UR SPEAKING OF HENS, with enthusiasm for their primitive 
instincts and unswerving domestic virtues, has led to protest, 
which is always excellent in a land of free thought. Listen to this 
anonymous masterpiece, contributed from the town of Vineland, in 
the State of New Jersey: 
“Oh, cow! That they may earlier 
Recognize Aurora 
And, rising quickly, 


The editor of COLLIER’s 
Hath addressed thee 

In glowing apostrophes; Say ‘do it now,’ 
Likewise the whale, And get to business 
(They do rise quickly, 
And, seeing Aurora 
And we have borne it Karlier than most 
Without antagonism, 


And various other 
\miable mammals; 
hens, 
segin their pwans, 

But, gee whiz! And one—Euphrosyne! 
When he strikes the hen, Sings, my brothers: 

He strikes me 
On a mental, 


Sings like a sparrow, 
Sings like a rooster, 
But, for that reason, Sings like a tomeat 
Not less painful, Blind Tom isn’t in it 


Promontory. With the hen of my neighbor. 


Were he a dweller, And that’s not all of it: 

Like the poor writer, Two hours are naught for her, 
Next to a Yankee She keeps it going 

Who keeps his chickens Till all have risen 

On a high elevation 
To wit, the stable’s 


Who have streneth to arise) 
I'd wager something 


Tarred and tinned roof-piece, He’d take his hen in 
Not for hygienic Maryland style, sir 
Reasons solely, Or he wouldn’t take it.” 


But (this is guesswork) 


This may not be poetry according to the descriptions of bygone critics, 
but it is poetry a l’Américaine. It has at least two of Miton’s three 
requisites. It is simple and impassioned. MatrrHew ARNo.p, before 
affixing his approval, would have required qualities not possessed by 
this production, but, as the American reporter observed, ARNOLD im- 
pressed many of our countrymen as an elderly bird solemnly picking 
at grapes on a trellis. To our taste this is ‘‘a poem round and perfect 
as a star:’’? heecause, as EMERSON said, it is not the meter but the 
argument that makes the poem. 











Collier’s 














My Conception of the Presidency 


sy WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


Nominated at the Democratic National Convention at Denver for President of the United States 





HE President’s power for good or for harm is often overestimated. Our govern- 
ment is a government of checks and balances; power is distributed among different 
departments, and each official works in cooperation with others. In the making 

of laws, for instance, the President joins with the Senate and the House; he 






may 
recommend, but he is powerless to legislate, except as a majority of the Senate and 
a the House concur with him. The Senate and the House are also independent of 
Pea) bw each other, each having a veto over the other; and the President has a veto over 
both; except that the Senate and House can, by a two-thirds vote 
influence of the President over legislation is, therefore, limited; 
ber of the people’s representatives. 


















, override the President’s veto. The 
he shares responsibility with a large num- 
Even in the enforcement of law he is hedged about by restrictions. He acts through an Attorney- 
General (whose appointment must be approved by the Senate), and offenders against the law must be 
prosecuted in the courts, so that here again the responsibility is divided. In the making of important 
appointments, too, he must consult the Senate, and is, of necessity, compelled to exercise care and dis- 
cretion. The most important requisite in a President, as in other officials, is that his sympathy shall 
be with the whole people, rather than with any fraction of the population. He is constantly called 
upon to act in the capacity of a judge-—deciding between the importunities of those who seek favors 
and the rights and interests of the public. Unless his sympathies are right, the few are sure to have 
an advantage over the many, for the masses have no one to present their claims. They act only at 
elections; and must trust to their representatives to protect them from all their foes. 

Second, the President must have a knowledge of public questions and the ability to discern between 
the true and the false; he must be able to analyze conditions and to detect the sophistries that are 
always employed by those who seek unfair advantages. 

He must possess the moral courage to stand against the influences that are brought to bear in 
favor of special interests. In fact, the quality of moral courage is as essential in a public official as 
either right sympathies or a trained mind. 

A President must have counselors, and, to make wise use of counselors, he must be open to 
convictions. The President is committed by his platform to certain policies, and the platform is binding; he 
is also committed to certain principles of government, and these he is in duty bound to apply in all 
matters that come before him. But there is a wide zone in which he must act upon his own judg- 
ment, and here he ought to have the aid of intelligent, conscientious, and faithful advisers. The law 
provides these, to a certain extent, in giving him a Cabinet, and the Vice-President ought to be made ¢ 
member of the Cabinet ex officio, in order, first, that the President may have the benefit of his wisdom and 
knowledge of affairs and, second, that the Vice-President may be better prepared to take up the work of the 
President in case of a vacancy in the Presidential office. There ought to be cordial relations also between the 


President and those who occupy positions of influence in the coordinate branches of the Government, for our 


Government is not a one-man government, but a Government in which the chosen representatives of the people 
labor together to give expression to the will of the voters. 
But the Presidency is the highest position in the world, and its occupant is an important factor 


in all national matters. If he is a devout believer in our theory of government, recognizes the 
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constitu- 
tional distribution of powers, trusts thoroughly in the people and fully sympathizes with them in their 
aspirations and hopes, he has an opportunity to do a splendid work; he occupies a vantage ground from 
which he can exert a wholesome influence in favor of each forward movement. 

The responsibilities of the office are so great that the occupant ought to be relieved of every personal ambition 
save the ambition to prove worthy of the confidence of his countrymen; for this reason, he ought to enter the 
position without thought or prospect of a second term. 

While the burdens of such an office are heavy, and while the labors of the office are exacting 
and exhausting, the field of service is large, and, measuring greatness by service, a President, by conse- 


crating himself to the public weal, can make himself secure in the 


affections of his fellow citizens while he lives, and create for <al Why Le. 
himself a permanent place in his nation’s history. /' ) aaliinas 




















Lone of 


The third in a series of studies of Senate Undesirables, showing why ** Joe’ 
should be sent to the United States Senate 





HESTER I. LONG, senior United 
States Senator from Kansas, 
doesn’t “belong” in his State. 
He is an anachronism (which is 
"TT : not “Kansas talk.” but a word 
2 that fits this big, dignified com 
bination of the oratorical and 
overeautious better than any 
other), and Kansas is restless under his cool sway. 
Long is a “railroad Senator,” and a conservative force 
in the little group of Senators which includes Allison, 
Hopkins, Hale, Penrose, Elkins, and Aldrich. Now, Kan- 
sas has suffered too many real injustices from the rail- 
roads, has fought too hard to release her Legislature 
from their grip, and blushed too often for her Board 
of Railway Commissioners, to want a “railroad Sena 
tor.” “Radical” Kansas has become “progressive” Kan 
sas; the reforms her Legislature has worked for—a 
full-valuation tax law, the primary, wise control of the 
State institutions, the anti-pass and reduced-fare laws, 
the cutting out of graft in the State Printer’s office- 
are the reforms that her sister States have fought for. 
it is a mistake to think of Kansas as Populistic; Wis- 
consin is more radical. Kansas is progressive, however, 



































and her voices in Congress should echo that spirit. 
Long fails to do this. 
On August 4 the State primary (the first under a 


new law which was opposed by Long’s machine) will be 
held, and the people will be given a choice between 
sending Long back and substituting Joseph L. Bristow, 
onee Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, tireless cor- 
rector of graft in the postal department, hard-working 
investigator of affairs at Panama, and a logical, clear- 
headed critic of railroad domination in Kansas. The 
contest has been called “a race between icebergs’’—- 
neither Long nor Bristow (they regret this in Kansas) 
is a man of real magnetism. Bristow’s meaty, undec 
orated read mighty well—that’s admitted. 
Long has more oratorical tricks, and is abler in de 
bate. So much for their campaign equipment. 

In the things the two men stand for, the people of 
Kansas should have no trouble in choosing. “Joe” 
Bristow is all “Kansas.” He runs a country news 
paper, thereby numbering himself among a body of the 
cleverest, cleanest men the State holds. He stands on 
his own feet. So far as anybody knows, he has never 
“played polities” in his life, though he has been in poli- 
ties, and working hard at it, too, ever since he grew up. 
And all the time he has stood uncompromisingly for 
an even toting between the corporations and the people. 

Chester Long (though only a few people venture to 
eall the Senator “Chester”) is, first of all, a man who 
plays polities constantly and according to tradition. 
Personally honest and upright, he is a spendthrift and 
libertine with offices and promises. Politically, he is 
either unscrupulous or the victim of the most devilish 
case of circumstantial evidence the people of Kansas 
ever had presented to them. 


speeches 


“Billy” Morgan’s Biography of Long 


ONG denies being a “railroad Senator,’ though he 
4 studied law and worked for a time in the office of 
George R. Peck, for twenty years the brilliant railroad 
lobbyist of Topeka. He that the railroads have 
not helped him politically, vet, in 1906, when Con 
gressman Curtis was a candidate for the Senate, Curtis 


SavVs 


said that the railroads defeated him for the United 
States Senate in 19038. That was when Lone was 
elected over Curtis and Governor Stanley.) He dis 
claims undue friendliness toward the railroads, but 


tried to have 
political agent of the Gould 

Gold Democrat (Long, of 
appointed as a United States 


since becoming United States Senator he 
the general attorney and 
railroads at St. Louis, a 
a Republican ) 
Cireuit Judge. 

Going out to Medicine 
twenty five vears old 


course, 18 


1885, when he was 


build a 


Lodge in 


Long began to machine 


that. later, became a model for the State bosses to 
copy The “old Seventh Congressional District ma 
chine” was Long’s highest political achievement It 
made him State Senator as early as 1889; it enabled 


him to cut down the majority of “Jerry” 
rabid Populist. as a candidate for Congress 
7.000 in 1890 to less 


Simpson, thi 
from over 


than 1.800 in 


1892; two vears 





later it helped him to defeat Simpson; in 1896 Simpson 
beat him, but in I898 Long put “Jerry” down forever 
His promotion to the United States Senate in 1903 is 
due as much to the lovaltvy and activity of the old 
Seventh District machine as to anything else Briefly 
this is Long’s record. 

Ww. Y ‘B ily” Morgan of Hutchinson ne of ( 
tribe of brilliant Kansas litors o has attached 
himself to the Long machine, has ritten a campaign 
biography of the Senat that is entertaining—ar | 
most accurate It begins in this 

“To understand any man correct] ou must 
his personal histor the diffieultic he ha ! in 
tered and ercom ! ol f rn 
what he has accomplished fe n If his ethod 
ot thoug { 1 t th | tT — 
actions 

Long is far 
County. Pennsylvania t t ‘ the ¢ \\ 
when ( ester is tive 

- 


By J. M. OSKISON in 


Collier’s 


Kansas 


Bristow 
to replace Chester I. Long 
Daviess 


Missouri. 
later 


County, 
Ten years 
young Long 


started out to educate himself—his friends say for 
a statesman. There is only one accepted way in the 
Middle West—to teach school for a while, and then 


vo to a higher school for a while. Long did this for 
four years, then spent a whole year at a normal school 
in Paola, Kansas. People at Paola, who proudly meas 
ure the Senator’s big, top-hatted, frock-coated, and dig- 
nified figure, recall his entrance into the town. As 
one of them put it: 

“Chester even then a handsome kid, but he 
didn’t know how to wear his clothes. He soon learned, 
however—you know, a lot more is expected from a boy 
named Chester in that line than from Dick, or Bill, or 
Charlie; and, honestly, I can’t help thinking of Chester 
as a boy with knee pants and a silk hat.” 


was 


Long’s Training Under George R, Peck 
iy THE normal school Chester was a glutton for work. 

History he swallowed, and forensics he spouted. 
Later, he taught elocution. The creek bottoms of Mis- 
souri and Kansas have heard many a young oratorical 
effort such as preceded Long’s rise to a mastery of the 
rules—“right foot placed a little ahead of the left and 
at right angles thereto, the head well up, and, except 
when used for appropriate gestures, the hands hanging 
easily at the sides.” 

After quitting the Paola normal school, Long taught 
for three years, then went to Topeka to study law with 
Peck. In those six years at Paola and Topeka, 
“Billy” Morgan, Mr. Long “never refused any employ 
ment because it involved hard Nor has that 
habit of working hard ever been’ broken. Long’s 
speeches on the Porto Riean Tariff bill in 1900, and on 
the court provisions of the Esch-Townsend bill 
for regulating railroad rates in 1905. are monuments 
of long and hard, if somewhat undiscriminatine, 
with books and reports. 

“In the ten 


says 


work.” 


review 
work 


vears of a man’s life from fifteen to 
twenty-five,” “Billy” Morgan, “his character 
molded his methods of thought ure fixed, his am 
bitions are developed. , Lone studied law under 
Peck, the brilliant railroad lawyer and lobbyist, for 
over two years, and then left to make a career for him 
self in Medicine Lodge, *way down near the southern 
boundary of Kansas. The town, small as it was, was 
the political capital of the Seventh District, a Populist 
ridden area of about the size of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts lumped 
together. The method of thought Long took with him 
when he left Peck at the end of that psychological 
period of life from fifteen to twenty-five was the method 
that has served Peck so well. 

It would be unfair to Peck. however, to Say that Long 
carried away all of Peck’s wide culture, his keen humor, 
and his personal charm. Here is a side-light on George 
R. Peck that is worth flashing. In one of the old pre 
revolution Legislature, when the rail 
roads were able to drive the law-makers with a slack 
rein, one of the “busy B’s” (a quartet of legislators. all 


says 


thirty-two counties, 


sessions of the 


of whose names began with B) approached Peck with 
a serious face and a moving tale of wo 

“Peck.” he said, “the end of the session is mighty 
close and the boys are about broke You know we've 
been good to your folks right along: we ain’t stood in 


your way for a minute. Now, ain’t there some way for 
vou to make a raise to help out the boys?” 

“T don't Peck replied. “T’'ve got about all 
the money [ can, and you have had your 
How am I going to without 
into trouble with my 


see how,” 


bovs share, 


raise any more 
people?” 
Senator Blue pondered the 
hile, then brightened up 
“You write back to folks.” he confided, “and 
say that the end of the session is mighty close. and 
that old Dick Blue is actin’ kind o’ 


This is one of the stories that make Peck a 


vetting 


question seriously for a 


your 


queer 
veleome 


guest among men who appreciate the larger humor of life. 


Long has had the misfortune of being right once 
Whatever motive was at the back of his move to Medi 
cine Lodge (and it is not diffieult to coneeive that Peck 
wanted a trustworthy voung champion of “conserva- 


combat the aggressive anti-railroad radicalism 


tism” to 


of the Jerry Simpson brand in the southwestern section 





of the State Long worked hard and effectively to 
puncture the isionary schemes of Simpson Land 
loans. free silver, the establishment of subtreasuries for 
the relief of “a tricken people” thes ere the bogies 
it the neweomer to Medicine Lodee found he had to 
ht In 1889 a vacaney occurred in the State Senate. 
| Lone 1s elected ty. fill it His first ippearance 
i public man is mac n the Legislature of 1891, 
session that n : 4 ghest point in railroad 
ntrol and rruption It is not recorded that the 
1 Senator 1 | ny tit ither a rme} 1s 
railroads’ man. The following year the Populists 
lean ePDp ¢ t stat offices und 1 up 
fight for control { House of Represet 

1+ the locel thle “J lative War of 
1893 it Whil Populist barricaded 
Stat i] | ib] lin 

: | | \\ Ninf < 
| t at; ] 
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Senator Chester I. Long of Kansas | 








militia, Long, one of the 
Republican 


with Governor Llewellyn’s 
attorneys for the 
characteristically into the law and the prece- 
dents. His brief was later quoted from by Chief Jus- 
tice Horton when he announced the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State. 


contesting Hlouse, was 


digging 


Populism, and the Seventh District Gladiator 


| ONG’S first defeat of Simpson for Congress, in 1894, 
4 turned somewhat more than the average amount of 
attention toward him in Washington By this time, as 
his Paola admirers would say, 
handsome dog,” his ability to dig proved useful on his 
first assignment Klections No, 2), and in 
his first two years at Washington he grew steadily. 
Then the 1896 Free silver 
was the one issue, especially in Kansas, and particu 
larly in the radical Seventh District Harvey’s 
writings succeeded “The Seven Financial Conspiracies” 


Lonvy had become “a 


committes 


campaign ot ecame on, 


“Coin” 


as the most popular book. In that year Long cast his 
against free silver, though the chorus 
of voices of his friends in the Seventh District advising 
the other course rose loud and clear. He undoubtedly 
realized that that his defeat. \ friend has 
sketched Lone’s attitude at this time. 

“Pll co back and fight 


vote in Congress 


vote meant 


“em,” he is quoted as saying 


“PH pack my trunk this very day and take the first 
train home.” And he did That summer campaign 


against Simpson, though if resulted in his defeat, moved 
Long up to the highest point ot statesmanship he has 
ever achieved. lle fought hard. 
Simpson said just before shall win, but 


was right. and he 
the election: “I 
Long has defeated me in these debates.” 


From that time to this. a matter of twelve years, 
during ten of which Lone has been in Washington as 
Representative and Senator, he has never ceased to 
think and talk of that fight against Simpson In his 


opposition to every progressive movement that Kansas 
has endorsed, Long has used the old arguments La Fol 
lette he has blithely branded as a faker, and has classi 


fied him ith Mrs. Lease as a sensationalist who talks 


vellow in order to increase his earning power as a 
lecturer. Whatever influence his Seventh District. and, 
later. his State machine. could xert against the pas 
sage of such laws in Kansas as the primary, the inti 
pass and reduced-fare laws, the reform -of the Stat 
tax system, has been exerted, and always the ery has 
been that measures ere the foolish visions ot 


alf-mad radicals 


In IS98, as has been set down, Lone defeated Simp 
on tor Congres 1 second time leaving t score even 
The lion of Populism is dying, and Long made a fin 
figure ¢ thre ladiat ho ha trangled it in Kansas 
Washington applauded his reappearance Speaker Hen 
lerson put him on t Committee on Wavs and Means 
Long is the s« | | I ( i pl | 5 
Important mmittes \}s« | ig made 1 irty 

hiy l bute to h li 1 itten nee 

\\ ! Presider VieKinley ‘ S Qur Plain 
Dauit Por Ri ‘ | lin 

yua t ! il 1] ] trietion 
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| Joseph L. Bristow, Candidate for Senator : 














Morgan, assiduous study throughout the summer and 
fall of 1899 and during the first two months of the 
session of Congress. The next summer, the question of 
reciprocity with Cuba having forged to the front, Long 
spent in digging up the material for another great 
forensic effort. “Billy” Morgan that he devoted 
six months to the examination of the possible effect of 
reciprocity on the beet-sugar industry of western Kan 
sas. He led a five weeks’ fight in the House, in the 
session of 1901-1902, to a successful issue, and won the 
enthusiastic admiration of President Roosevelt. 

If Long could be kept in Congress as a sort of con 
stitutional adviser and Senator at large, without the 
power to vote on questions affecting Kansas, the State 
would be proud of him But as the voice of progressive 
Kansas he has failed. Consistently, on legislation in 
which the State has a vital interest, Long has lined up 
with the “interests” and against the people. \ long 
list of his votes as Representative and Senator in Con 
gress has prepared, which includes citations of 
page, part, and volume of the Congressional Record cov 
ering the years from 1895 to 1908, showing Long’s 
votes on thirty-five different measures for some form 
of relief from railroad or corporation oppression For 
instance: 

“On pages 5857-8, Vol. 28, 


Says 


been 


Part Six, of the Congres 


sional Record, Congressman Long’s vote was cast to 
validate some fraudulent railroad bonds issued in New 
Mexico.” Again: “On page 6298, Vol. 28, Long’s vote 


is recorded in favor of a 
Northern Pacific Railroad.” 
record is traced to Senator 


shady-reorganization of the 

Through the chapters the 
Lone’s final vote last March 
in favor of the Aldrich Currency bill, with its provision 
for making railroad bonds the basis of currency. 

This record shows a vote against a bill giving relief 
to railroad employees killed or injured in the service 
of a railroad; it shows a vote against limiting the hours 
of service of railroad workers: it 


reveals a vote against 
a nine-hour law 


for railroad telegraphers; it reveals Long 
as the steady opponent of all propositions to extend the 
rate-making powers of the Interstate Commerc: 
mission; it shows fought all 
to limit the power over the Commission; it dis 
closes friend of the that 


Com 
that he has propositions 
courts 
Long as the 
lands. 

“On pages 6571-6572, Vol. 
Senator Long y 


possible time 


railroads owned 


coal 


find 
longest 


10. of the Record, we 
oting to give the railroads the 
to get rid of their coal lands.” 


Why the Railroads are 


|) lgmeagpea NT for 
gress, and Lon oted 


d against it: he 


Friendly to Long 
rebaters was proposed in Con 


oppose d the bill 


to prohibit judac pass on railroad-rate cases from 
owning stock in the roa the proposal to prohibit the 
railroads fron mpeting with private citizens in vari 
ous lines of busin found Long unfriendly And so 
m, and so on P juestions were not involved—in 


1! . ; 
practically } is a plain issue between the 
Interests of the . 


nd the interests of the people 

it is not sury ng that the railroads elected Long, 
or that Long ly < To they 
have alwa 1 nd a? ; ring 
power than 1 the nl Kan not of 

t belief te +} Lil oat 
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gal issues of passes and jobs for the smaller cogs, it 
must be said that Long has not been bought. The point 
of view of the railroads is his own point of view. Trick- 
ery in business, the old way of stamping out competi- 
tion and then putting on the heaviest possible price, is, 
in his view, the normal order. 

In the present campaign between Long and Bristow, 
the issue, so far as it relates to Government control ‘of 
railway rates, has been summarized: 

*‘Long believes in making the value of the service the 
basis of charge; Bristow contends for making the cost 
of the service the basis.” Long’s theory was expressed 
crudely by “Old Bill Shiftless,” a genial Frankenstein 
of the Osborne “Farmer’s” ‘Bill” speaks for 
Osborne County, and asks: 


creation. 


“How much do you suppose it would cost to send 
grain by wagon from Osborne to Kansas City? What 


would the people do without the railroads?” All the 
traflie will bear is the only logical basis for an estimate 
of the value of a carrier’s service to a community. So 
thinks Long. The actual cost of the service, plus a rea- 
sonable profit for the managers—that 
thinks Bristow. 

In a speech at Beloit, Kansas, in September, 1906, a 
speech that was printed before it was delivered in the 
Topeka “Herald” (a notorious railroad organ, now de- 
funct), Long said: 

“T voted against the amendment [in the rate bill] 
providing for the valuation of railroads by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission because | believed that such 
information would be of little practical value. It as 
sumes that the element of the cost [to the railroad] of 
service is the principal one to be considered in fixing a 
rate. It is often impossible to determine the cost of 
transporting an article, and in the end it is a question 
of judgment and comparison. Often the value of the 
service is more important than the cost of service.” A 
Kansas railroad attorney has made the classic apology 
for this method of fixing rates: 

“The people are prosperous and can stand it. 


is a fair charge, 


” 


The Bristow Theory of Railroad Charges 


yoni has been fighting railroad abuses about as 
> hard and consistently as Long has been dodging the 
issue. In his Salina “Journal,” in 1905, he said of a 
system of rate regulation which gives “distant cities 
and other States advantages which nature intended for 
Kansas,” and which “compels the people of this State 
to pay excessive rates on the commodities they con- 
sume,” that it “is an injustice which they may not be 
expected to endure.” Again, two years ago, catching up 
the railroad attorney’s phrase, “the people are prosper- 
ous and ean stand it.” Bristow wrote: 

“Generally speaking, that idea has controlled the busi 
ness world in America from the beginning. But there 
is no justice in the idea. The people of Kansas are 
not demanding railroad 


regulation 
but because it is fair and honest and right.” 


because of poverty 





To The Senate. A Graphic Circular 
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Say, Senator, 
Constituents, 


$ United 


Long, composing the 
** Lodge’ at Topeka, 


succeeded in suppressing 


States Senator 


Who sent you hence, 
Would like to know, 
What's wrong with you? 


such reform measures as 

a reduced-fare law, « 

Did you get that full-valuation tax law, 
Telegram and an anti-pass law 
You clam, all that 


Don’t you know A ° ‘ 
Not fone ane aimed to secure justice 
No oO ago, d 


We proclaimed 
A dec--lar--a--tion 
Of in-de-pend-ence 


measures were 
as between the railroads 
and the people. The 
hardest fight, and the one 
which the 
were most concerned, was 
made on the bill to re 
duce passenger rates in 
the State. After repeated 


appeals in circulars such 


From rule of railvoad trust in railroads 
Wake up! Shake off the dust 
Seize your opportunity, 
Lead us on to victory 
Or something will drop, kerswot 
And will not leave a grease 
fail to 


Wor what con stitu ents demand 
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Persistently, in his compact, unhumorous, logical edi 


torials and speeches, Bristow has hammered away on 


this point. He said to the wheat growers of estern 
Kansas last May what he had said before, many times 
“The rates on wheat for export from all points in 
central Kansas, the great wheat-growing belt of our 
State, have been fixed upon an unjust and iniquitous 
basis since the deep-water harbor was secured at Gal 
veston, There is not a point in the wheat-growing belt 
from Larned, Hays. Plainville, Beloit, or Concordia 
hat is not closer to Galveston than Kansas ( ity yet 


from 
rate from 


the rate on wheat 
has been the 


the loc il rate 


ill of these points to Galveston 
Kansas City to Galve 


from the point of shipment in Kansas te 


Kansas City, though wheat shipped from these points to 
Galveston is nev hipped to Kansas City, but g 
t tron ral Kan ith ft 1 ( If 
I ill lal t ite from Cal S 
( int Ca ] 655 mile fror ( 1 , 
PR Islar | | Kansas Cit i 50 il Cal 


well is, therefore, between Kansas City and Galveston, 
295 miles nearer the Gulf than is Kansas City. Up 
until a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission [a decision which fixed 25 cents as the maxi 
mum rate for distances under 750 miles from Galves 
ton, and, by inference, would apply to Caldwell], the 
rate from Caldwell to Galveston has been, the rate from 
Caldwell to Kansas City, plus the rate from Kansas City 
to Galveston. When I spoke at Caldwell some two years 
ago, the rate then from Kansas City to Galveston was 
16 cents per hundred; the rate from Caldwell to Kansas 
City, 12% cents per hundred, while the rate from Cald 
well to Galveston was 281% cents per hundred, almost 
double, although Caldwell was on a continuous line be 
tween Kansas City and Galveston, and 295 miles nearer 
the Gulf. What is true of Caldwell is true of every 
town in central and southern Kansas.” 


The Typical Case of “Andy” Richards 


T MAY be the fact that somewhere Long’s theory of 

railroad charges is the only workable one. Bristow 
Says it is vicious in Kansas, and proves it. The issue, as 
Kansas judges it, is between a theory that does justice 
to Kansas and one tkat is overconsiderate of the “vested 
interests” outside the State. It is between a man who 
talks specifically of the necessity for real rate regula- 
tion and one who thinks of his own people as rabid, 
unreasoning railroad baiters. 

So Kansas is with Bristow on this part of the record. 

Long as a machine builder in Kansas is to be reckoned 
with. He is the kind of politician that one thinks of 
as belonging to a more sophisticated age than has yet 
dawned in Kansas. 

“When Long goes to a town,” they will tell you, “he 
doesn’t get out and mix with the boys. He sits down 
in a room at the hotel and sends for the men he wants 
to see. At the door he posts ‘Mort’ Albaugh, his polit- 
ical Man Friday, and only one man at a time goes in 
There is a conference. Long says just what he 
done and what the reward will be, and turns over the 
details to his visitor, with the assurance that the vis- 
itor is the only man in the State who can do the work. 
Long makes each man think he is the one indispensable 


wants 


spoke in the wheel. And when the work is done, 
Long pays. His men know that. The Senator isn’t a 
‘welcher’—he’ll go as far as the next man to get an 


office for a worker. lf 
never discouraged. 
as an illustration”: 
This “Andy” Richards is typical of Long’s 
methods in more ways than one, though the cases of 
“Sunny Jim” Simpson, of “Mort” Albaugh, of “Billy” 
Edwards, of “Doc” Moore, or of “Bill” Mackey would 
do almost as well to point the willingness of Long to 
use, and pay, any man who can do his work. 
Twenty-nine years ago “Andy” Richards walked down 
from Wichita to Wellington, carrying a gambler’s out- 
fit, and rented space to open a Penn Yetter’s 
saloon. He was a “good sport’—when the band boys 
needed new suits, Andy set aside as his contribution a 
certain percentage of his winnings on one day’s play. 
You can see how this would work out, 
advance. The band boys got a cvood 
Andy. 
Kansas 


payment is held up, Long is 
Take the case of ‘Andy’ Richards 


case of 


game in 


advertised in 
sum, and so did 


soon recovered from gambling and frontier 


license. Richards then taught school for a time at 
Oxford! Later he returned to Wellington and started 
a newspaper. He sold this paper after running it a 


year or so, and took up what he called the “Doubtful 
ritle Business.” It was a sort of legal blackmailing 
game—when he found a piece of property with a flaw 
in the title, he went to a former owner, who claimed 
nothing, and bought, for a trivial sum, a quitelaim 
deed. Then he went to the man in possession, and, 
showing his own quiteclaim deed, forced the best settle 
ment he could. But he didn’t last long at this game 
some of the cases got into court, and the judges spoke 
so plainly about his methods that he 
to turn to more legitimate business. 
“A. A. Richards, lawyer,” next title, and 
here is the story of how he acquired an office. D. N. 
Caldwell of Wellington owned a lot near the court- 
house, against which some claim stood. 
that Caldwell was to bring a friendly suit to clear the 
title, and offered to conduct the case without any fee, 
saying that he meant to make a specialty of land-title 


Was constrained 


was his 


Richards heard 


litigation, and that he needed a case to give him pres 
tige. Caldwell turned the matter over to him, and as 
soon as Richards obtained the facts he secured a quit 


claim deed from the man who was to be made defendant 
One morning Caldwell find a small 
building on the lot, occupying it as a 


law office from the property 


was 
with Richards 
\fterward he was ousted 


surprised to 


A Senator Who is “Good Pay” 


\* \ lawyer, Richards was not a success He was a 
yi mortgage company’s attorney for a year or two 
then gave up and moved to Oxford to run a newspaper 
Eighteen years ago he returned again to Wellington and 


started the newspaper that until 


ie managed Senato1 


Long had him sent to Washington a few months ago 
as a spe al assistant to the {/torney-General cits 
general s pervision of land atters. and 1 charae 


the Government's 


land-fraud prosecutio 


‘Richards does the dirty work for Long.” That is the 
way they put it in Kansas. In 1896 Long. then a Rep 
resentative in Congress, tried to e Richards made 
postmaster at Wellington, but the volume of protest 
was so loud that Senator Baker notified Long that le 
vould block the appointment in the Senate if it was 
mad At that } 
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The Story of a 
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** This must be Master Schiff’ 











door regarded the artist’s vis 
; itors with an expression so com- 
= pounded of slyness, condescen- 
T sion, defiance, and fear, that 

these various emotions had the 
effect of neutralizing each other, 


and left him as blank—or as 
bs : portentous, whichever you like 
—as the Mona Lisa. 
“Step in, Mr. Schiff—tis Mr. 
Schiff, isn’t it? This must be Master Schiff.” He 
reached out a small pasty hand to pat the head of the 
delicate boy who carried a violin case, but the pasty 
hand recoiled and joined its mate in an ingratiating 
rub and wring. Indeed, the child’s angry stare might 
have cowed a braver man. 
“We will wait for Mrs. Marvin.” Mr. Schiff’s En 


3 HE man who opened the studio 












































glish, though guttural and hissing, was that of a 
scholar. The voice, too, was pleasant with the pleas- 


antness which comes from much conversation with chil 
drer. The other man’s voice was worn and rasping, as 
if from inward corrosion, and had a way of being loud 
in the first few words of a sentence, as though a person 
of determination were speaking and speaking with pur 
pose, and then the sentence would waver and die out in 
the merest ragged whisper without accomplishing any 
thing. As to the rest of him, his socks looked out be- 
tween the soles and uppers of his carpet-slippers, and 
his toes, wanly flesh color, glimpsed through his socks. 
Instead of a collar he wore a yellow silk handkerchief 
pinned together by an imitation coral hand whose joint 


less fingers were clenched impotently. His face was 
almost unwrinkled; he was very bald and had bad teeth, 
small with wide spaces between. A model, no doubt, 


Mr. Schiff thought, and, paying him no further atten 
tion, sat down in the Morris chair which he had come 
to regard as his own during the half dozen sittings 
upon which he had accompanied his son. He pulled 
out his dog’s-eared copy of Heine, and settled placidly 
to read. Master Eugen Schiff, the prodigy, gloomily 
perched in a broken-down chair with a carved back, 
and leaning his elbows on the violin’s worn case, kicked 
his heels rhythmically. “I told you we’d be too early,” 
he muttered. He was getting American ways with his 
father. 

Meeting the dull, ingratiating eye of their entertainer, 
he scowled, helped himself to a sketch-book and a piece 
of tracing paper, and took himself to a burrow he had 
previously constructed out of canvases and portfolios by 
leaning them against a lay figure. The creature’s knees 
thus served as the central pillar of his edifice, and the 
result was a dimly lit cave, infinitely safe and retired. 

The book was filled from cover 
with f impossible 


to dog’s-eared eover 
fairies. pleased looking 
and saint-faced knights astonishingly broad 


drawings of 
princesses, 
of shoulder, narrow of hip, and long of leg. This was 
the little-girl-drawing-book of the artist lady who was 
now drawing him for the 
vately held that the 
that she was nov 
tongue to say so once or 


magazine people, and he pri 
work in it was much superior to 
doing. It had been at the tip of his 


twice, but remembering his 


own mournfulness at those times when his master said 
“You played that better yesterday,” he refrained it 
least, until she should be looking happier, but that 


time had not come vet 


So now he took the fairy book and the tracing pape 
to his retreat, shutting out all sight of the unpleasant 
man, and, like a true artist. forgot everything except 
what was under his nose 

The unpleasant man, thus disregarded, stood unce1 
tainly in the middle of the floor, blinking meekly, and 
washing his hand ir, thoug { ld hav 
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been more to the purpose. He still seemed 
to think that something was expected of 
him, and after some moments’ thoughtful 
blinking and hand-wringing, muttered: “Oh, 
yes!” and shuffled over to a set of shelves 
piled with sketches and clippings that were 
seldom disturbed. Thence he _ returned, 
blowing dust from a portfolio and looking 
animated, 

“You would be interested in these, I’m 
sure,” said he, thrusting it between Schiff 
and his Heine, like a waiter intruding his 
bill of fare. The German showing a flash 
of interest behind his spectacles, he went 
on quickly: 


“She has a tremendous lot of these 
things lying around and getting dusty. 


I’ve tried again and again to have her 
dispose of the lot to some dealer. ‘Make 
a clean sweep,’ I say, ‘and begin fresh.’ 
But she won’t. That’s like a woman; no 
business instinct, no system. A woman’s 
_ place,” said the man with the eager gravity 
of one entering upon a hobby, “is, or ought 
to be, in the home. You Germans keep her 
in her place better than we do.” 

A vague trouble had been gathering be- 
hind Mr. Schiff’s spectacles. He watched 
the man narrowly and opened his lips 
either in protest or agreement, but dis- 
taste of his interlocutor choked him and 
he made no reply. 

The elevator bell rang sharply. The man listened 
until footsteps had passed the door and gone elsewhere 
before he resumed, which he did with an air of haste 
and preoccupation. 

“[ have to take charge of—of her business interests, 
or she never would get anywhere at all. These are all 
for sale.” 

He selected some sketches at random. “Now, these 
are some of her best work, but—but I could let you 
have them as low as five dollars apiece.” 

Schiff looked them over very slowly. Knowledge that 
the other was twittering with haste made him slower 


still. He was thinking with the heavy quickness of his 
kind. “If an elephant wants to overtake an express 


train,’ says an important authority (I fear | am not 
quoting exactly, but no matter), “he will not run, but 
he will overtake the train,’ and such was the manner 
of Schiff’s cerebration. 

“Mrs. Marvin’s work is without doubt excellent,” he 
remarked at length, “but you surprise me when you 
represent her as without business sense. I had gath- 
ered—” he felt his way carefully in order to put the 
matter delicately, then coneluded bruskly, as he real- 
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fe tle! ing el 


“Of course, all this, clever as it is, is only a woman's 
work, after all. No woman ever was really great in the 
field of masculine endeavor. Take literature,” |e Waved 
his bitten fingers impressively, “see what a mess they 
have made of it! It all began with George Eliot. That 
gave them the idea, and they've been at it ever sineg 
till no editor will look at a manuscript that doesn’t Wear 
petticoats.” : 

“So!” said Mr. Schiff imperturbably. He was mak. 
ing a pile of selected drawings. The man watched jt 
grow avariciously, but kept on with his chatter, “jy 
erature, ah! Now, that is an occupation calling for the 
strong brain of a man. Once,” he sighed, “1 dreamed 
[ might do something that way myself, but circum. 
stances always came between me and the supreme effort 
One must have leisure,’ he concluded with pathetic 
patience. 

Mr. Schiff separated the drawings into two piles, | 
that which he kept under his hand there were ten, 

“Please ask—your wife—” he paused, but the man 
accepted the relation without comment. Schiff again 
sighed and went on—“if she is willing to let me haye 
these.” 

“Oh, she’s willing, all right. I attend to all that sort 
of thing, you know. . That will be fifty dollars,” 
he ran a calculating thumb across the edges as one 
counts a deal of cards, and looked at Schiff with the 
expectancy of a salesman. Schiff regarded him steadily, 
but decided that thought he smelled a lie somewhere he 
could not place it. “I will make out a check,” he said, 
but as he reached for his vest pocket the man_ inter 
posed with airy haste. 

“Better let me have some of it in cash. 
run right out and make some purchases. 
draw anything from the bank to-day.” 

Schiff meditated, made out a check to the artist for 
forty-five dollars, and placing a bill with it pushed it 
over. The man forced a disappointed smile, and 
straightway began to change his carpet-slippers for 
some unpleasant looking shoes which he extracted from 
beneath a divan. 

“Pil go right out,” said he, “and do the marketing, 
When women insist on doing men’s work, the men 
have to do the women’s work—and their own, too— 
and things go to the devil generally. 
the age.” 


n 


I’ve got to 
I forgot to 


It’s the curse of 
He drew up his coat collar to hide his lack 
of linen, tried in vain to remove a dent in his hat crown 
and was gone. But Schiff, an ear turned to the door 
after it was shut, thought he heard a sound like a hand 
slapped smartly upon a knee and pondered, for that is 
the gesture of triumphant cunning. 

“Married to that!’ mused Schiff. He had thought 
her a widow, somehow, and upon that supposition had 
been building a dream. “Letitia B. Marvin,” her shin- 
gle read simply, and she was tall and dark and had a 
non-professional way of looking at the boy.  Schiff’s 
spectacles had been turned wistfully upon the face of 
many women since he had found himself alone in the 
world with his perplexing and wonderful child, but he 
never had been quite suited with what he saw until 
Letitia B. Marvin’s somber black eyes had flashed upon 
his son. Eugen was a knowing little chap. On the 
way back from that first sitting he had issued an en- 
thusiastie command: “Father, marry her!’ And _ the 
idea had seemed a good one to Schiff himself, though 
at the time he had only said: “Tehut!” and blushed. 

That first day, and the other days until now, the 
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ized that delicacy would be thrown away upon this 
ery unpleasant man—*I understood that she worked 
more Trom necessity than choice; that there were those 


vho were dependent upon her.” 


The man made no reply. He bent over a_ sketch, 
absorbed in removing some minute speck Almost, 
Schiff thought, he detected a slight redness of the pasty 
cheek, but if it were there at all it was gone directly, 


ind the man resumed in a businesslike tone 





You mustn't play if l am to draw . 


to-dut 

studio, with all its crowding canvases, had been neat. 
To-day it was filled with dust, disorder, and another 
personality The door that had concealed het little 
kitchen had been carelessly left open, and there was 4 
gross odor of fried onions and burnt bacon 

*‘Ach!” sighed Mr. Schiff gutturally 

He turned over the sketches he had just purchased. 


By the vellowed margins and the too painstaking work 


manship they should have been made years ag when 
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she had been an artist for love and not for daily bread. 
It was singular, he thought, how many imaginary 
women played with or instructed imaginary children, 
or worked in kitchens with a glimmer of busy firelig!t 
on bright tin and copper—and the women were all 
slender and dark. Somewhere in Schiff’s bulk dwelt 
the shy, romantic ghost of a young man who had once 
written verses in imitation of Heine and had married a 
pair of blue German eyes .. . and had not been very 
happy. . 

The artist grave, pale, shabby. Eugen, 
darting forth from his stronghold, seized her about the 
knees, looked up into her sallow face with loving rap- 
ture, and sentimentally exclaimed: “Geliebte!” 
ler hands lingered upon his shoulders, and 
she put back his overlong hair from his fore- 
head, but made no motion to. kiss or pet him, 
as another woman would have done, Schiff, 
observing the two together so, had a sick feel- 
ing about the heart at thought of the unpleas 
ant man whose ragged carpet-slippers had just 
trodden that delicate dream to dust, and mut 
tered “Ach!” below his breath and 
his spectacles. 

“We shall finish to-day,” said the artist 
quietly, and seated herself at the easel, but, 
noting the shameless door, rose, Opened a win- 
dow of the exposed kitchen, and closed the 
door somewhat sharply upon the bacon smoke. 

Then she returned to her work while Eugen 
played upon his violin, which was the nearest 
he could come to posing. But she splintered 
an unusual number of charcoal sticks, and sud { 
denly as the child began the sober and gentle Vi 
“Triiumerei” cried out with a breaking voice: 
“Eugen! You mustn't play if L am to draw 

to day!” 

After that she sat perfectly still for a mo 
ment hidden behind her drawing board. At 
length she composedly bade him take the posi 
tion again, and the work went on, but not 
very well, for Eugen was sulky. 

“Can't I even practise seales?” he whim 
pered, and she agreed with a short laugh to 
that. After two hours, while Mr. Schiff read 
his Heine, though he seldom turned a_ page, 
she rose and faced the drawing about. 

“It doesn’t please me, but I’m afraid | 
can’t give it more time. It will please them 
well enough. \ll they want is something 
pretty.” 


came In, 


polished 


“It pleases me,” said Schiff. “Ll wish | 
might have one for myself also. 1 should 


like very much that you should make another 
for me—and please yourself with it, instead 
of the magazine people. He will never again 
be so beautiful as he is this winter,” he added 
in a hushed voice. They both looked long at Eugen, 
who was flattening his nose against the window watch- 
ing a tumult of tire-engines on their way to the river- 
front. 

“He is beautiful,’ said the artist; ‘tyes—I should 
like to draw him—just for the love of it.” She hesi 
tated and continued shyly: ‘“I—I like children.” 

“T had an interesting conversation,” said Mr. Schiff, 
“with Mr. Marvin.” 

She turned pale and red, opened her lips to speak, 
then shut them with an odd smile. 

“[—was glad,” said he, very unhappy and lying, as 
one ethically may, about his state of mind—"I was glad 
to know that there was some one to—to look out for 
you.” 

“To look out for me!” 

“Ladies,” he bowed as well as his waist-line would 
let him, “ladies should not be required to 
have a head for business.” 

He knew this to be the deliberate touching 
of a wound, but he wanted her to ery out and 
either verify his diagnosis or contradict it 

though it was difficult to see how a contra 
diction was possible 

She spoke, however, without resentment, as 
though used to the criticism, but there was 
a kind of dreary amusement in her manner. 
“Mr. Marvin says | have no head for busi- 
ness,” she admitted. 

He showed her the sketches. “I bought 
these of him, but | would like you to look 
them over and make sure there is none you 
would preter Besides, they are not 
all signed.” 

“You bought them—of him?” 

Her tone made it plain enough that the 
fellow had no business to sell them, but there 
Was pleasure with the dismay in her face, none 
the less. The crudest of all, an ill-drawn 
labored picture of a young man drawing a 
little girl on a sled held her serious attention 
longest. 


to keep 


“He sold you—this? But it doesn’t matter 
Mr. Schiff. you have chosen everything | most 
prized... and [ am glad you have done so. 
1 am glad that you—and Eugen should have 
them. These, like those fairy drawings that 
Kkugen is devoted to. were done before [| studied, 
ind, of course. they are verv bad 
suppose vet, in , 


I can do now | 


worthless, | 
a way, they are better than 
suppose because | enjoved doing them 
so, and didn’t think of money in connection with them.” 


She wrote her name on their corners Schiff read 
the signature, “Letitia B. Marvin.” and remarked 
But these ould have been signed with your maiden 
name,” , 

My maiden name?” She looked up in surprise 

Since ere don when vou were i young girl 
f mile You weren't Letitia Marvin) when you 
hie en know.” |e explaing la she continued 
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to stare. A sudden anger leaped up and burnt her 
cheeks ashy. 

Seeing from his astonished eyes how strange her face 
must be, she stepped quickly to the window and stood 
there beside Eugen, looking out but not at all aware of 
the opalescent smoke that marked the great fire. 

“Mrs. Marvin,” said Schiff’s kindly voice at her ear, 
“| have to make you a very great apology, but in order 
to explain myself fully [ should have to be ruder than 
| have been already. | will say only that [ am a foolish 
old) Dutchman—for so your countrymen characterize 
mine when they are out of patience with us—who 
a little dream, and was ill-tempered when he 
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** Besides, the y are 


not all signed” 


found out how it was a dream, indeed. | know that 
you have great trouble. | knew that when I first saw 
your face. I—do not know what that trouble is. It is 
not any business of mine. There is much trouble in 
the world. Sometimes [| think the pain of the spee 
tator must be almost as great as that of the sufferer.” 
He breathed deeply. “I—I bid you 
Mrs. Marvin. And the little pictures, 
me as gold.” 

Her hand was hanging limply at her side. She felt 
it grasped warmly and firmly, then the light touch of 
iis mustache upon it, and a hardly audible whisper- 
“Leb? wohl!” 

“Komm, mein Sohn.” 

And when the door closed after them both she had 
not spoken. One can not when the tears are too heavy 
and hot in the throat 


good afternoon, 
they shall be to 








And the prodigy fell asleep directly 


The color died out of the west and Je lights 
twinkled through the haze: in the street the are lights 
hissed and fluttered and the fire horses came back with 
their jangling burdens. but still Letitia stood at the 
Window She did not stir from it until a shuffling step 
and the rattle of a lateh-kev announced the return of 
her busine manager \ strong odor of whisky pre 
eded him. and e bore package in | rms like 


Santa Clans 


hat , ‘ having a litth 









business common sense. Fifty dollars to the good and 
you'd have let the chance walk right by you.” 

“Very well. Where is the money?” 

“I have borrowed some. How lucky it is, by the 
way, that our penmanship is exactly alike! The old 
muff gave me a check, so I had to forge it.” 

“LT see. 4 

“But | got you some things you need to pay you for 
being a good girl and letting your old Buddy have 
some dough. Here is a bottle of fine old port. You 
need a_ tonic. And a box of Huy ler’s. These other 
things are my own supplies. If I’ve got to lie up here 
very long and wait for another job, | may as well stock 
up with cigarettes and a few 
bottles of whisky at the start. 
It’s less expensive than run- 
ning to the corner every few 
i | minutes. I got a pack of cards 
oa for solitaire,” he flung the lit- 
tle package on the table—and 
With cigarettes, a bottle at my 
elbow and a pack of cards, | 
can be as snug as a bug in a 
rug here, and won’t be in the 
way of your work at all.” 

“Have you tried to get work 





“No,” he said indifferently, 
sweeping a table clear of art 
materials and setting it with 
his cards, bottle, and cigarettes 
as he had described. “I thought 
Id take a rest to-day and start 
fresh to-morrow. ‘That fifty 
will tide me over all right. I 
can cook my breakfasts and 
luncheons here and go out to 
restaurants for dinner. Oh, 
everything is turning out all 
right. If I don’t worry why 
should ‘you? Sut then, you 
always worried. Women do, 
| never do. Thank Heaven, 
I’m a philosopher.” 

He spread out his cards, 
poured himself a glass’ of 
whisky. lit a cigarette, and be 
came lost to everything but 
the business in hand. 

“Why did you tell Mr. 
Schiff that you were my hus- 
band?” she broke in harshly 
upon his content. 

“Eh? Oh, that!” he chuckled 
amiably as he flicked his ciga- 
rette ashes on the floor, “I 
didn’t tell him so, but he said 
‘your wife’ and what was the use of contradicting him? 

And the red ten on the Jack of Spades, and both 
of them go over to the Queen of Diamonds. Shucks! 
that hasn’t made you grouchy, | hope? But women 
have a sense of humor. What difference does 
it make, anyhow’? Brother or husband, it’s no busi- 
ness of that old German pussy-cat with his corporation 
and his Kaiserliche mustache and his pompadour and 
his spectacles. Here’s to his health!” He emptied his 
refilled it, jauntily. “*For to-night we'll 
verry, merry be. This stuff would do you good, 
Sour-face.” He rose unsteadily and started toward her 
With hospitable intent, but she was hurrying on her 
coat and hat, and as the glass touched her lips pushed 
it away so that it fell on the floor. He seemed to 
think it was his own carelessness that caused the down 
fall and was still benevolently apologizing when she 
closed the door upon him and rang for the elevator. 

“Oh, who would have thought—who would have 
thought!” she was erying inwardly—‘and he is all I 
have. Oh, who would have thought it when we 


never 


evlass and 


were 
children together... and yet... yes... he was 
selfish and lazy then, but so were other boys . .. Oh, 


mother, mother, what would you do with your children 
to-day ab 


ND so Bertie was thoroughly installed in the center 
d of things. As the cleaning woman came but once 
a week, and his sister must needs spend even more time 


at her bread earning than before he came, the studio 


took on a neglected air begotten of widely scattered 
cigarette ashes and stubs, torn fragments of cards, 
verse in the agonies of being rimed, greasy neckties 


hung over chair backs, and empty whisky bottles shin 
ing darkly in unsuspected corners where the touch of a 
foot sent them rolling. 

Under the circumstances it was impossible to have 
models coming to the studio. The artist made one 
despairing attempt to have her brother pose, but had 
to give it up, as she had given it up many times before 
under similar circumstances. 


It made him tired, he said; besides, he was out of 


sympathy with that sort of “commercial work.” “Draw 
me as | am,” he suggested helpfully; “if you must 


draw, take things as you see them,” and she bitterly 
took him at his word as he sat over his solitaire, but 

e thing was so hideous and well-done that when it 
was finished she lacked the heart to show it to him— 
for he was all she had on earth—and tore it up instead. 

\ thick Christmas snow was making the air gray. 
When it grew so dark that Bertie could not tell a Jack 
from a King he rose with 
old cl 


a yawn, and taking a broken 
air that his sister had bought for its delicate lines 
and used in many an illustration, began to break it up 


to make a_ fire She turned at the sound, from her 
omber stare at the me but pracuale no objection 
When the le world crumbles under your feet, what 
use Of trying to save a superannuat ‘ ur trom 

kere 











“*With an old friend one 
Sorgets all about that 
thing upstairs”’ 
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= : OU want to know 
= Y in the room till daybreak? 
4 but | kept a light burning and 
up smoking and reading, most likely 
out of fright; plain, undeniable fear, 
and you need not call it cowardice 
either, for that’s not the same thing. 
not have stayed alone with that thing in the cup 
board; I should have to death, though I’m not 
more timid than other people. Confound it all, man, it 
had crossed the road alone. and had got up doorstep 
and had knocked to be let in. 

When the dawn came I put on 
to find the band-box. I had to go a good way 
vate near the highroad. and | found the 
hanging on the other side of the hedge. It 
the twigs by the string, and lid had fallen off and 
lying on the ground below it. shows 


Phat that it did not 
open till it was well over; and if it had not opened as soon 
as it left hand, 


whether I stayed 
Yes, 


sat 



































I could 
been seared 
the 
and went 
round, by 
box open 
had eaught 


boots out 
the 
and 
on 
Was 


my 


the 


what 


my was inside it must have gone 
beyond the road too, 

That’s all. | took the box upstairs to the cupboard 
and put the skull back and locked it up. When the girl 
brought me my breakfast she said she was sorry, but that 
she must go, and she did not care if she lost her month’s 
wages. I looked at her, and her face was a sort of green- 
ish, yellowish white. I pretended to be surprised, and 
asked what was the matter: but that was of no use, for 
she just turned on me and wanted to know whether | 
meant to stay in a haunted house, and how long IL ex 
pected to live if I did, for, though she noticed | was some 
times a little hard of hearing, she did not believe that 
even I could sleep through those screams again—and if 
I could, why had I been moving about the house and open 
ing and shutting the front door between three and four in 
the morning? There was no answering that, since she had 
heard me, so off she went, and | was left to myself I 
went down to the village during the morning and found a 
yoman who was willing to come and do the little work 
there is and cook my dinner, on condition that she might 
go home every night. As for me, | moved downstairs that 
day, and I have never tried to sleep in the best bedroom 
since. After a little while I got a brace of middle-aged 
Scotch servants from London, and things were quiet enough 
for a long time. I began by telling them that the house 
was in a very exposed position, and that the nd whistled 
round it a good deal in the autumn and winter, which had 
given it a bad name in the village, the Cornish people being 
inclined to superstition and telling ghost stories The two 
hard-faced, sandy-haired sisters almo smiled, and they 
answered with great contempt that they id no great opin 
ion of any Southron bogy whatever, having been in service 
in two English haunted houses, where they had never seen 
so much as the Boy in Gray, w m the reckoned no vet 
particular rarity in Forfarshire 

They stayed with me several months. nd vhile tl] 
were in the house, had peace and quiet One of them 
is here again no but she went { iste! ie 


The 
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Yes, 
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sure 
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his wife home 
when there 
woman, but 
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she's 


amusing, 


of the supernatural 
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at last 
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you’ 
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about 
wood 
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any 
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al plece ot a 


in it makes pretty sparks. 
Upon my word, 
pipe, 
now 
though, 
you 

‘I here’s 
you 
there 


hand-fireworks! 
vood fire and a 
stairs, especially 
only a lull, 
You think 
objection, 
look at it, 
life, except 
lower jaw, 
Oh, ves | 
hearn found it 
digging a_ pit 


and 
that 


make 
| had 


down, 


forgotten 
just as he 
wus bed made, I 
vou. Those 
of digging 
rrehearn 
a mass ¢ 
noticed t 
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ir white 
at the 


savs it had not 
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thor 


Suppose Y 


Conclusion 


does. by 
in the 


comes 
every 
’s light, 
less 


England 


fire, 
not 
sorry to say, 
here. 
you 
borrow a 
the 
sort. A 


deek 


had 
in 
fo. 
asparagus beds six or eight feet deep here. 
to 
» digs a 
advise 
fellows 
had got down 
lime in 
earth 
been 
ight that 

he broke it 


of 


the year. This one—she was the cook— 
married the sexton, who works in my 
garden. That’s the way of it. It’s a 
small village, and he has not much to 
do, and he knows enough about flowers 
to help me nicely, besides doing most of 
the hard work; for, though I’m fond of 
exercise, I’m getting a little stiff in the 
hinges. He’s a sober, silent sort of fel- 
low, who minds his own business, and 
he was a widower when I came here— 


Trehearn is his name, James Trehearn. 
The Seoteh sisters would not admit that 


there was anything wrong about the 
house, but when November came they 
gave me warning that they were going, 


on the ground that the chapel was such 


a lone walk from here, being in the 
next parish, and that they could not 
possibly go to our chureh. But the 
younger one came back in the spring, 


and as soon as the banns could be pub- 
lished she was married to James Tre- 
hearn by the vicar, and she to 
have had no seruples about hearing him 
preach since then. I’m quite satisfied, 
if she is! The “couple live in a small 
cottage that over the churchyard. 

| suppose you are wondering what all 
this has to do with what I was talking 
I'm alone so much that when an 
me, | 


seelns 


looks 


about. 
old friend comes to see 
vo on talking just for the sake of 
ing my own voice. But in this 
there is really a connection of ideas. It 
was James Trehearn who buried 
Mrs. Pratt, and her husband after her 
in the same grave, and it’s not far from 
the back of his cottage. That’s the con- 
nection in my mind, you plain 
enough. He knows something; I’m quite 
his manner, though such a 


sometimes 
hear- 


case 


poor 


see, It 
he’s 
for Mrs. Tre 


a friend the 
He takes 


house at night now, 
and when I have 
on the table. 
winter, but in summer, 
She’s not a nervous 
than that there 
worth a Scotchwoman’s notice. 
that Seotland a monopoly 
sort of national pride, 1 call 
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evening in 
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she goes by 
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in the garden for that purpose and had forgotten the 
Trehearn looked at me quietly. 

“Maybe it fitted that skull that used to be in the Cup 
board upstairs, sir,” he said. “Maybe Dr. Pratt had put 
the skull into the lime to clean it, or something, and whe 
he took it out he left the lower jaw behind. 
human hair sticking in the lime, sir.” 

L saw there was, and that was what Trehearn said, 
he did not suspect something, why in the world should 
have suggested that the jaw might fit the skull? 


jaw 





sy here’ S son 


Beside 


it did. That’s proof that he knows more than he cares 4 ¢ 
tell. Do you suppose he looked before she was buried? ( 
perhaps—when he buried Luke in the same grave— 
Well, well, it’s of no use to go over that, is it? | Sai | 
[ would keep the jaw with the skull, and L took it uy 


stairs and fitted it into its place. There’s not the slightey 


doubt about the two belonging together, and togethe fl 
they are. i 
Trehearn knows several things. We were talking about 





plastering the kitchen a while ago, and he happened 
remember that it had not been done since the very week 
When Mrs. Pratt died. He did not say that the masoy 
must have left some lime on the place, but he thought it, || 
and that it was the very same lime he had found in the 
asparagus pit. He knows a lot. Trehearn is one of your 
silent beggars, who can put two and two together, That ] 
vrave is very near the back of his cottage, too, and he’s 
one of the quickest men with a spade I ever saw. If he 


wanted to know 
ever be the wiser 


the truth, 


he could, and no one else would 
unless he chose 


' to tell. In a quiet village 
like ours, people don’t go and spend the night in the church 


yard to see whether the sexton potters about by himself 
between ten o’elock and daylight. } 
What is awful to think of is Luke’s deliberation, if | 


did it; his cool certainty that no one would find him out 
above all, his nerve, for that must have been extraordinar 


Ll sometimes think it’s bad enough to live in the pla 
where it was done if it really was done. | always put i 
the condition, you see, for the sake of his memory, and 
little bit for my own sake, too. 

I'll go upstairs and feteh the box in a minute. Let me |} 
light my pipe; there's no hurry! We had supper early, |} 
and it’s only half-past nine o’clock. 1 never let a frien | 
go to bed before twelve, or with less than three glasses— || 
you may have as many more as you like, but you shan' || 
have less, for the sake of old times. } 

It’s breezing up again, do you hear? That was only a | 
lull just now, and we are going to have a bad night. 1" 9 

A thing happened that made me start a little when | | 
found that the jaw fitted exactly. I'm not very. easily | 
startled in that way myself. but I have seen people make |} 
a quick movement, drawing their breath sharply, when || 
they had thought they were alone and suddenly turned an 
saw some one very near them. Nobody can call that fea 
You wouldn't. would vou? No. Well, just when I had set 
the jaw in its place under the skull. the teeth close 
sharply on my finger. It felt exactly as if it were biting 
me hard, and | confess that | jumped before 1 realia 
that IL had been pressing the jaw and the skull togeth 
with my other hand. | assure vou I was not at all m 
vous. It was broad daylight, too, and a fine day, and t 
sun was streamine into the best bedroom. It would ha 
been absurd to be nervous, and it was only a quick mis 
taken impression, but it really made me feel queer, Som 
how it made me think of the funny verdict of the coroners 
jury on Luke’s death, “by the hand or teeth of some pers 
or animal unknown.” Ever since that [’ve wished Lh 
seen those marks on his throat, though the lower jaw \ 
missing then. 

| have often seen a man do insane things with his hant 
that he does not realize at all. I once saw a man hangin 
on by an old awning stop with one hand, leaning backwal 
outboard, with all his weight on it. and he was just cuttin 
the stop with the knife in his other hand when | got! 
arms round him. We were in mid-ocean, going twell 
knots. He had not the smallest idea what he was doing 
neither had I when | managed to pinch my finger betweé 
the teeth of that thing. I can feel it now. It was exact 
as if it were alive and were trying to bite me. It would 
it could, for | know it hates me, poor thing! DoJ 
suppose that what rattles about inside is really a bit 
lead ¢ Well, Ull get the box down presently, and if wha 


ever it is happens to drop out into your hands that’s y¢ 


atfan If it’s only a clod of earth or a pebble the wh 
matter would be off my mind, and I don’t believe I sho 
ever think of the skull again; but somehow I can not brim 
myself to shake out the bit of hard stuff myself. The m 
idea that it may be lead makes me confoundedly uneél 
fortable, yet I’ve got the conviction that [I shall know 
fore long | shall certainly know. I’m sure, Treheal 
knows, but he’s such a silent beggar 

I'll go upstairs now, and get it What! You ! 
better go with me Ha, ha! do you think I’m afraid 
a band-box and a nois« Nonsense! 


light! As if the ridiculo® 
for! Look at that 
They light fast enough for my P4 
It’s a fresh box. just out of the ™ 
where I keep the supply on account of the dampi® 
vou think of the candle may be damp 
All right, the beastly thing in the 
won't go events. Yes, it sp 
will |} burns 


Bother 
thing 
the third 
There, 
sate 
Oh 


won't 
what it’s anted 


the candle, it 
understood 
match 


lo you see‘ 


the wick 
Pll light 
out, at all 
eep lighted now. It 


you 
Chat 


but it just like 
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sndle, doesn't it? The fact is, candles are not very good 
postr here. | don't know where they come from, but they 
ab ts ; Pee Ee nage a aed 
have a way of burning low, occasionally, with a greenish 


flame that spits tiny sparks, and I’m often annoyed by 
their eoing out of themselves. It can not be helped, for 
o a) 


it will be lone before we have electricity in our village. It 
really is rather a poor light, isn’t it? 

You think | had better leave you the candle and take the 
Jamp, do you? | don’t like to Curr) lamps about, that’s 
the truth. 1 never dropped one in my life, but I have 
always thought | might, and it’s so confoundedly dangerous 
if you do. Besides, I am pretty well used to these rotten 
candles by this time. ; : 

You may as well finish that glass while I’m getting 1t, 


for T don’t mean to let you off with less than three before 
you go to bed. You won't have to go upstairs either, for 
l’ve put you in the old study next to the surgery—that’s 
where | live myself. 

The fact 1 never ask a friend to sleep upstairs now. 
The last man who did was Crackenthorpe, and he said 
he was kept awake all night. You remember old Crack, 
don’t you? He stuck to the service, and they’ve just 
made him an admiral. Yes, I’m. off unless the 
candle goes out. | couldn’t help asking if you remem- 
bered Crackenthorpe. If any one had told us that the 
skinny little idiot he used to be was to turn out the most 
successful of the lot of us, we should have laughed at 
the idea, shouldn’t we? You and | did not do badly, it’s 
true—but I’m really going now. I don’t mean to let you 
think that I've been putting it off by talking! As if there 
were anything to be afraid of! If I were scared, I should 
tell you so quite frankly, and get you to go upstairs 


with me. 

ERE’S the box. I brought it down very carefully so 
| as not to disturb it, poor thing. You see, if it were 
shaken, the jaw might get separated from it again, and 
I’m sure it wouldn’t like that. Yes, the candle went out 
as | was coming downstairs. but that was the draft from 
the leaky window on the landing. Did you hear anything? 
Yes. there was another scream. Am L pale, do you say? 
That’s nothing. My heart is a little queer sometimes, and 


Is, 


now 



































What? . 


It’s gone, man, the skull is gone!!”’ . 























I went upstairs too fast. In fact that’s one reason why I 
really prefer to live altogether on the ground floor. : 

Wherever that shriek came from, it was not from the 
skull, for To had the box in my hand when | heard the 
noise, and here it is now; so we have proved definitely that 
the screams are produced by something else. I’ve no doubt 
I shall find out some day what makes them. Some crevice 
in the wall, of course, or a crack in a chimney, or a chink 
in the frame of a window. That’s the way all ghost stories 
end, in real life. Do you know? I'm jolly glad | thought 
of going up and bringing it down for you to see, for that 
last shriek settles the question. To think that I should 
have been so weak as to fancy that the poor skull could 
really cry out like a living thing! 

Now I'll open the box, and we'll take it out and look 
at it under the bright light. It’s rather awful to think 
that the poor lady used to sit there, in your chair, evening 
after evening, in just this same light, isn’t it? But then 

I've made up my mind that it’s all rubbish from begin- 
ning to end, and that it’s just an old skull that Luke had 
when he was a student; and perhaps he put it into the 
lime merely to whiten it, and could not find the jaw. 

1 made a seal on the string, you see, after I had put the 
jaw in its place, and | wrote on the cover. There’s the old 
white label on it still, from the milliner’s, to 
Mrs. Pratt when the hat was sent to her, and as there was 
room | wrote on the edge: “A skull, once the property of 
the late Luke Pratt, M.D.” I don’t quite know why | 
wrote that, unless it was with the idea of explaining how 
the thing happened to be in my possession. I can not help 
wondering sometimes what sort of hat it was that came in 
the band-box. What color was it, do you think? Was it 
a gay spring hat with a bobbing feather and pretty ribbons? 
Strange that the very same box should hold the head that 
wore the finery—perhaps. No—we made up our minds 
that it just came from the hospital in London where Luke 


addressed 


did his time. It’s far better to look at it in that light, 
isn’t it? There’s no more connection between that skull 
and poor Mrs. Pratt than there was between my story 
about the lead and— 

Good Lord! Take the lamp—don't let it go out if you 


can help it—I’ll have the window fastened again in a see 
ond—lI say, what a gale! There, it’s out! I told you so! 
Never mind, there’s the firelight—I’ve got the window shut; 
the bolt was only half down. Was the box blown off the 
table? Where the deuce is it? There! That won’t open 
again, for Lve put up the bar. Good dodge, an old-fash- 
ioned bar—there’s nothing like it. Now, you find the band- 
box, while | light the lamp. Confound these wretched 
matches! Yes, a pipe spill is better—it must light in the 
fire—lI hadn't thought of it—thank you—there 
again. Now where's the Yes, put it back 
table and we'll open it. 

That’s the first time I have ever known the wind to 
burst that window open; but it was partly carelessness on 
my part when | last shut it. Yes, of course I heard the 
scream. It seemed to all round the house before it 
broke in at the window. That proves that it’s always been 
the wind and nothing else, doesn’t it? When it was not 
the wind it was my imagination. I've always been a very 
imaginative man; | must have been, though I did not know 
it. As we erow older understand ourselves better, 
you know ? 

I'll have a drop of the Hulstkamp neat, by way of an 
exception, since you are filling up your glass. 
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That damp 


gust chilled me, and with my rheumatic tendency I’m very 
much afraid of a chill. for the cold sometimes seems to 
stick in my joints all winter when it once gets in. 

By George, that’s good stuff! Vil just light a fresh 
pipe. now that everything is snug again, and then we'll 
open the box. I'm so glad we heard that last seream to 
vether, with the skull here on the table between us, for a 
thing can not possibly be in two places at the same time, 
and the noise most certainly came from outside, as any 
noise the wind makes must. You thought you heard it 
scream through the room, after the window was burst 
open’ Oh. ves, so did I, but that was natural enough, 
when everything was open. Of course we heard the wind, 
What could one expect b 

Look here, please. 1 want you to see that the seal is 
intact. before we open the box together. Will you take 
my glasses? No, you have your own. All right. The seal 


is sound, you see, and you can read the words of the motto 


easily. “Sweet and low’—that’s it—hbecause the poem goes 
on “Wind of the Western Sea” and says “blow him again 
to me,” and all that. Here is the seal on my watech-chain, 
where it’s hung for more than forty vears. My poor little 
wife gave it to me when | was courting, and | never had 
any other. It was just like her to think of those words- 


she was always fond of Tennyson. 


It's of no use to cut the string. for it’s fastened to the 
box. so I'll just break the wax and untie the knot, and 
afterward we'll seal it up again. You see. I like to feel 


that the thine is safe in its place and that nobody can take 


it out. Not that I should suspect Trehearn of meddling 

with it. but I always feel that he knows a lot more than 

he tells. 
You see, I've managed it without breaking the string, 


though when | fastened it I never expected to open the 


band-box again. The lid comes off easily enough. There! 
Now look! 

What Nothing in it! Empt It’s gone, man, the 
skull is gone!! 

TO. THERE'S nothing the matter with me. I’m only 
N trving to collect my thoughts It’s so strange. I’m 


positively certain that it was inside when | put on the seal 


last spring I can’t have imagined that; it’s utterly im 
possible. Lt I ever took a stiff glass with a friend now 
and then. I would admit that [ might hav made some 
idiotie mistake when I had taken too much But | don't 
and I never did \ pint of ale at suppe1 and half a go of 
rum at bedtime was the most I ever took in my good days. 
I believe it’s always we sobe1 fellows who get rheumatisn 
and gout! Yet there was my seal nd there is the empty 
band-box ] it’s plain enoug! 
I say, I half like this It’s t right The 








something wrong about it, in my opinion. You needn't 
talk to me about supernatural manifestations, for | 
don’t believe in them, not a little bit! Somebody must 
have tampered with the seal and stolen the skull. Some- 
times, when | go out to work in the garden in summer, 
I leave my watch and chain on the table. Trehearn must 
have taken the seal then and used it, for he would be 
quite sure that | should not come in for at least an 
hour, 

If it was not Trehearn—oh, don’t talk to me about 
the possibility that the thing has got out by itself! I 
it has, it must be somewhere about the house, in some 
out-of-the-way corner, waiting. We may come upon it 
anywhere, waiting for us, don’t you know ?—just 
Waiting in the dark. Then it will scream at me; 
it will shriek at me in the dark, for it hates me. 
I tell you! 

The band-box is quite empty. Weare not dream- 
ing, either of us. There, | turn it upside down. 

What’s that? Something fell out as L turned 
it over. It’s on the floor; it’s near your feet; 
I know it is, and we must find it! Help me to 
find it, man. Have you got it? For God’s sake, 
give it to me quickly! 

Lead! I knew it when I heard it fall; I knew 
it couldn’t be anything else by the little thud it 
made on the hearth rug. So it was lead after all. 
and Luke did it. 

I feel a little bit shaken up—not exactly ner 
vous, you know, but badly shaken up, that’s the 
fact. Anybody would, I should think. After all. 
you can not say that it’s fear of the thing, for | 
went up and brought it down—at least, I believed 
1 was bringing it down, and that’s the same 
thing. and, by George, rather than give in to 
such silly nonsense, I'll take the box upstairs 
again and put it back in its place. It’s not 
that. It’s the certainty that the poor little 
woman came to her end in that way, by my 


fault, because I told the story. That’s what is a 


so dreadful. Somehow IT had always hoped 4 
that I should never be quite sure of it, but 
there is no doubting it now. Look at that! 

Look at it! That little lump of lead with 
no particular shape. Think of what it did. 
man! Doesn’t it make vou shiver? He gave 
her something to make her sleep, of course. 
but there must have been one moment of 
awful agony. Think of having boiling lead 
poured into your brain. Think of it. She 
was dead before she could scream, but only 
think of—oh!—there it is again—it’s just 
outside—I know it’s just outside—I can’t 
keep it out of my head—oh!—oh! 


L ay thought I had fainted? No, I wish 

I had, for it would have stopped sooner. 
It’s all very well to say that it’s only a 
noise, and that a noise never hurt anybody 

you're as white as ashroud yourself. There’s 
only one thing to be done if we hope to close 
an eye to-night. We must find it and put it 
back into its band-box, and shut it up in the 
cupboard, where it likes to be. I don’t know 
how it got out, but it wants to get in again. That’s 
why it screams so awfully to-night—it was never so 
bad as this—never since I first came. 

Bury it? Yes, if we can find it, we'll bury it. if it 
takes us all night. We'll bury it six feet deep and ram 
down the earth over it, so that it shall never get out 
again, and if it screams we shall hardly hear it so deep 
down. Quick, we'll get the lantern and look for it. It 
can not be far away; I’m sure it’s just outside—it was 
coming in when [ shut the window; | know it. 

Yes, you’re quite right, I’m losing’ my senses, and | 
must get hold of myself. Don’t speak to me for 


a min 
ute or two; I'll sit quite still and keep my eyes shut, 
and repeat something | know. That's the best way. 


“Add together the altitude, the latitude, and the 
polar distance, divide by two and subtract the altitude 
from the half-sum; then add the logarithm of the secant 
of the latitude, the cosecant of the polar distance, the 
cosine of the half-sum and the sine of the half-sum 
minus the altitude’—there! Don’t say that I’m out of 
my senses, for my memory is all right, isn’t it? 

Of course, you may say that it’s mechanical, and that 
we never forget the things we learned when we were 
boys and have used almost every day for a lifetime. 
But that’s the very point. When a man is going crazy, 
it’s the mechanical part of his mind that gets out of 
order and won’t work right; he remembers things that 
never happened, or he sees things that aren’t real, of 
he hears noises when there is perfect silence. That’s 
not what is the matter with either of us, is it? 

Come, we'll get the lantern and go round the house 
It’s not raining—only blowing like old boots, as we used 
to say. The lantern is in the cupboard under the stairs 
in the hall, and | always keep it trimmed, in case of 
a wreck. 


No use to look for the thing? I don’t see how vou 
can sav that It was nonsense to talk of burying it 
of course, for it doesn’t want to be buried; it wants to 
go back into its band-box and be taken upstairs, poor 
thing! Trehearn took it out. | know. and made the seal 
over again. Perhaps he took it to the churchyard, and 
he may have meant well | daresav he thought that it 
would not scream any more if it were quietly laid in 
consecrated ground, near where it belongs But it has 
come home. Yes, that’s it. He’s not half a bad fellow, 
lrehearn, and rather religiously inclined, IT think. Does 
not that sound natural. and reasonable, and well meant 
He supposed it screamed because it was not decently 
buried—with the rest But he was wrong. How should 
he know that it screams at me bye iuse it hates me ind 
hecanse it’s my fault that there s that little lump 


of lead in it 
No use to look for it. anvhov Nonsense! JT tell ye 
14 
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it wants to be found—hark! What’s that knocking ? 
Do you hear it? Knoek—knock—knock—three times, 
then a pause, and then again. It has a hollow sound, 
hasn't it? 

It has come home. [ve heard that knock before. It 
wants to come in and be taken upstairs, in its box. It’s 
at the front door. 

Will you come with me? I'll take it in. Yes, I own 
that | don’t like to go alone and open the door. The 
thing will roll in and stop against my foot, just as it 
did before, and the light will go out. I’m a good deal 
shaken by finding that bit of lead, and, besides, my 
heart isn’t quite right—too much strong tobacco, per 

haps. Besides, U’m quite willing to own 
that I’m a bit nervous to-night, if 1 never 
was before in my life. 

That’s right, come along! T’ll take the 
box with me, so as not to come back. Do 
you hear the knocking? It’s not like any 
other knocking IL ever heard. If you will 
hold this door open, I can find the lantern 
under the stairs by the light from this 
room without bringing the lamp into the 
hall—it would only go out. . 

The thing knows we are coming—hark! 
It’s impatient to get in. Don’t shut the 
door till the lantern is ready, whatever you 
do. There will be the usual trouble with 
the matches, I suppose—no, the first one, 
by Jove! T[ tell you, it wants to get in, 

so there’s no trouble. All right with that 
{ door now; shut it, please. Now come and 
b hold the lantern, for it’s blowing so hard 
a outside that I shall have to use both hands. 
\ That’s it, hold the light low. Do you hear 
the knocking still? Here goes—I’ll open 
just enough, with my foot against the bot 
tom of the door—now! 

Catch it! it’s only the wind 
that blows it across the floor, 
that’s all—there’s half a hurri 

cane outside, I tell 


om vou! Have you got 
“‘y it? The band-box is 
on the table. One 
minute,and I'll 
have the bar 
up. There! 





“By the hands or teeth of some person unknown 


Why did you throw it into the box so roughly? It 
doesn’t like that, you know. 

What do you say? Bitten your hand? Nonsense, 
man! You did just what I did. You pressed the jaws 
together with your other hand and pinched yourself. 
Let me see. You don’t mean to say you have drawn 
blood’ You must have squeezed hard, by Jove, for th 
skin is certainly torn. VII give you some carbolic solu 
tion for it before we go to bed, for they say a seratch 
from a skull’s tooth may go bad and give trouble. 

Come inside again and let me see it by the lamp. 
Cll bring the band-box—never mind the lantern, it may 
just as well burn in the hall, for I shall need it pres 
ently when I go up the stairs. Yes, slut the door it 


you will; it makes it more cheerful and bright. Is youn 

finger still bleeding?’ IWll get you the carbolic in an 

instant; just let me see the thing. - 
Ugh! There’s a drop of blood on the upper jaw. It’s 


on the eye tooth. Ghastly, isn’t it? When I saw it 
running along the floor of the hall, the strength almost 
went out of my hands, and T felt my knees bending: 
then I understood that it was the gale driving it ove 
the smooth boards. You don’t blame me? No, I should 
think not! We were boys together, and we’ve seen a 
thing or two, and we may just as well own to each 
other that we were both in a beastly funk when it slid 
across the floor at you. No wonder you pinched your 
linger picking it up, after that, if I did the same thing 
out of sheer nervousness in broad daylight, with the 
sun streaming in on me, 

Strange that the jaw should stick to it so closely 
isn't it [ suppose it’s the dampness, for it shuts like 
1 vise-—I have wiped off the drop of blood, for it was 
not nice to look at. I’m not going to try to open the 
iws, don’t be afraid! I shall not play any trick with 
the poor thing, but Vll just seal the box again, and 
ve'll take it upstairs and put it away where it wants 
to be. The wax is on the writing table by the window 
Thank you. It will be long before I leave my seal lying 


thout again, for Trehearn to use, IT can tell you Ex 

plain? TI don’t explain natural phenomena, but if vou 

‘hoose to think that Trehearn had hidden it somewhers 

in the bushes ind that the gale bh it to the ou 

ivainst the door. and made it kn " f it wanted 

| et it owre not thinking tl] mp le nd T’n 
t vree W ith 


Do you see that? You can swear that you've actually 
seen me seal it this time, in case anything of the kind 
should occur again. The wax fastens the strings to the 
lid, which can not possibly be lifted, even enough to get 
in one finger. You’re quite satisfied, aren’t you? Yes, 
Besides, | shall lock the cupboard and keep the key in 
my pocket hereafter. ; 

Now we can take the lantern and go upstairs. Do 
you know? l’m very much inclined to agree with your 
theory that the wind blew it against the house. ri 20 
ahead, for [ know the stairs; just hold the lantern near 
my feet as we go up. How the wind howls and whistles! 
Did you feel the sand on the floor under your shoes as 
we crossed the hall? 

Yes—this is the door of the best bedroom. Hold up 
the lantern, please. This side, by the head of the bed. 
I left the cupboard open when I got the box. Isn’t it 
queer how the faint odor of women’s dresses will hang 
about an old closet for years? This is the shelf. You’ve 
seen me set the box there, and now you see me turn the 
key and put it into my pocket. So that’s done! 


Gor NIGHT. Are you sure you’re quite comfort- 
J able? It’s not much of a room, but I daresay you 
would as soon sleep here as upstairs to-night. If you 
want anything, sing out; there’s only a lath and plaster 
partition between us. There’s not so much wind on this 
side, by half. There’s the Hollands, on the table, if 
you'll have one more night-cap. No? Well, do as you 
please. Good night again, and don’t dream about that 
thing if you can help it. 


The following paragraph appeared in the Penraddon 
“News,” November 23, 1906: 

Wysterious Death of a Retired Sea Captain—The vil- 
lage of Tredeombe is much disturbed by the strange 
death of Captain Charles Braddock, and all sorts of 
impossible stories are circulating with regard to the 
circumstances, which certainly seem difficult of explana- 
tion. The retired Captain, who had successively com- 
manded in his time the largest and fastest liners 
belonging to one of the principal transatlantic steam- 
ship companies, was found dead in his bed on Tuesday 
morning in his own cottage, a quarter of a mile from 
the village. An examination was made at once by the 
local practitioner, which revealed the horrible fact that 
the deceased had been bitten in the throat by a human 
assailant with such amazing force as to crush the wind- 
pipe and cause death. The marks of the teeth of both 
jaws were so plainly visible on the skin that they could 
be counted, but the perpetrator of the deed had evidently 
lost the two lower middle incisors. It is hoped that 
this peculiarity may help to identify the murderer, who 
can only be a dangerous escaped maniac. The deceased, 
though over sixty-five years of age, is said to have been 
au hale man of considerable physical strength, and it is 
remarkable that no signs of any struggle were visible 
in the room, nor could it be ascertained how the mur 
derer had entered the house. Warning has been sent to 
all the insane asylums in the United Kingdom, but as 
vet no information has been received regarding the 
escape of any dangerous patient. 

The coroner’s jury returned the somewhat singular 
verdict that Captain Braddock came to his death “by 
the hands or teeth of some person unknown.” The loeal 
surgeon is said to have expressed privately the opinion 
that the maniae is a woman, a view he deduces from 
the small size of the jaws, as shown by the marks of 
the teeth. The whole affair is shrouded in mystery. 
Captain Braddock was a widower and lived alone. He 
leaves no children. 


{Nore—Students of ghost lore and haunted houses 
will find the foundation of the foregoing story in the 
legends about a skull which is. still preserved in the 
farmhouse called Bettiseombe Manor, situated, I believe, 
on the Dorsetshire coast.—F. M. C.] 
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OR convenience’ sake we classify 

{ jes 9) society in our town into three 
groups. The first, or cut-glass 

} set, is the arbiter of social des- 
‘ tiny and the apex toward which 

Ik every climber toils. Why. no- 

| body seems to know. The hall- 

. mark of the cut-glassers is not 

different from that of the painted- 

china folk, the next step down- 











ward in the social scale, nor of 


that of the solid-silver set, which is made up of those who 


have money and ofttimes family, but who can not, to 


save their lives. make land in either cut-glass or painted- 
china cireles. Getting into the cut-glass set is not a 
matter of recipe or formula Granted a “dress suit.” 
i dinner jacket, and an ability to wait patiently, and 
iny presentable man may attempt it with fair show of 
success. A college fraternity pin improves his chances 
rhe women find it harder sledding, but it is a matte 
of local record that one young woman who worked down 
town on a salary of fifty dollars, and who had neither 
family connection nor influential friends to smooth the 
ay reached the top in ft ) eal by lint of 
leverness And vet ow line wil lemarl 
coiled 0 loosely in aces ( Ira nN oO 1 
others that the familw « ( 
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Money counts for little, when you come to reckon up 
the social assets of a family. With $1,500 a year life 
may be very comfortable. On this not extravagant in- 
come one may keep a wife in comfort and rear and 
educate the average-sized brood of children. On $1,500 
one may live in a detached cottage bordered with green 
He may bathe in a porcelain tub and exert the 
householder’s unalienable prerogatives of feeding the 
furnace and watering the grass through the nozzle of 
a garden hose. He may also belong to a club, entertain 
occasionally, go to the theater with some frequency, 
and have money in hand to pay the premium on the life 

On $2,000 a year he may 


orass. 


insurance when it falls due. 
keep his own horse at a convenient boarding stable. 
And on $3,000 he may mildly cultivate a taste in 
Oriental rugs. 

We are an educated people, and most of our younger 
folk are college-bred. We are great gadders. So many 
of us go abroad that the price of a round-trip ticket 
to Liverpool is a matter of common knowledge, and we 
have mastered all of the intricacies of foreign travel 
down to the size of the steward’s tip. Should you 
chance to have gone to Seabreeze or Catalina during 
the winter you are doubtless already acquainted with 
some of our best families. You will meet others of our 
aristocratic folk in the Adirondacks or the Berkshires 
next summer, although it were well to say that oppor- 
tunity for personal association with our people is better 
at Ludington, Michigan, than at either of the places 
named. 
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We have been playing bridge for nearly five years, 
but our game is still amateurish in the sense that we 
do not play for money. ‘There is always a good deal 
of “talk” when one of our women shows signs of in- 
toxication at a dinner or a dance, and we are still so 
prejudiced that only one young woman has shown the 
hardihood and abandon necessary to smoking in public. 
We have only one man who wears diamonds with his 
evening clothes, and the manicure artist, from having 
once been the fad of a few boys home from school, has 
become an established and necessary institution. 

The most popular young woman in the cut-glass set 
of our town—‘“young woman” being here used as a 
synonym for “unmarried”—works downtown as a sten- 
ographer at a salary of $75 a month. She is no longer 
young, and is neither beautiful nor particularly clever. 
seing very poor, she often makes one party gown fulfil 
her sartorial obligations to three or four seasons of 
social gaiety. But her life has been one of such un- 
selfish devotion, and she has maintained throughout the 
stress of her battle of twenty years for mere bread and 
butter such equable poise of mind and heart and such 
fine fidelity to her womanly ideals, that society deems 
it an honor to entertain her. 

Our next most popular young woman is the Town 
Heiress. Now on this raw and uncultivated edge of 
things “heiress” is an elastic term. It may, with reason, 
be applied to any young woman with expectations as 
high as $25.000. But the Town Heiress is pretty sure 
of half a million and may have much more. The Town 


Heiress, although not surpassingly beautiful, is comely 
enough, and she is young. She has a beautiful home in 
which she entertains splendidly and in good taste. And 
yet her popularity is due to none of these things. It 
is a tribute rather to her fine common sense and her 
unaffected attitude toward the less fortunate people 
about her. 

Seyond the borders of the cut-glass, painted-china, 
and solid-silver sets, of course, are people who give 
character to our town. Perhaps the most noted person 
in our town is a preacher who carries literature as a 
side line. Our preacher-author attracts great audiences 
when he lectures in London, New York, 
events of frequent occurrence. He has written four or 
five books, the circulation of one of which ran into the 
millions of copies and covered portions of three conti- 
nents. But we do not go to hear him preach and have 
never read his books. We think him sincere, but poky 
and dull. Sometimes on our way to the football games 
on the local athletic field we point out his church to 
strangers, but this is a matter of habit rather than a 
manifestation of pride. 

Our other most noted person is a baseball player, 
who connected for twelve consecutive seasons with the 
pay-roll of the National League. The ball player is 
neither so scholarly, so unselfish, nor so admirable in 
his personal habits as is the minister. But his im- 
promptu monologues, delivered from the seat nearest 
the steam radiator at the drug store, attract large and 
more enthusiastic audiences than the preacher's sermons. 
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One more airship has shown that it can both go and come. 
Returning to its starting point, it carried a dead weight of 2,800 pounds. 





Showing the ballasting device on the ** République” 
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The Freneh Military Dirigible Airship ‘‘ Republique’? Making 50 
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June 24 


The ‘*République™’ on 


Kilometers an 


Hour 


maintained a height of 300 feet and flew for 35 minutes. 
It is 328 fect long and is charged for a flight of 800 kilometers without landing 
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| The Wrecker Saluting the Wrecked 
On April 25th the American Line stsamship ‘St. Paul’ rammed and sank the British cruiser ‘Gladiator,’ in the Solent, in a snowstorm. Thirty of the | 
crew of the warship were drowned. An investigation by the British Admiralty relieved the American vessel of all blame. The photograph shows the salvage 
crews ut work in the attempt to raise the ‘Gladiator.’ Just as the picture was being taken the ‘*St. Paul” passed down from Southampton on her way | 
to New York, her first voyage since the disaster. Her captain slowed down upon approaching the scene of the wreck, and placed his flags at half mast 
= 
l 4 i 
€ aioon in ur Own | 
The Balance Sheet in a Small Illinois City—The Second of the Prize-winners in “The Saloon in Our Town” Contest 


By FRANK D. SHEETS 
























































UR town is a city of about 45,000. addition to the above, there ought to be credited the ness and weal, sobriety and peace! But the saloon busi- 
WU You will find it on the map of amount paid for the free lunch, the bar glassware, and ness is not carried on for that purpose. A saloon-keeper 
[llinois, in the County of Win the expenditures of the proprietors and their families. frankly admitted to the writer very recently that he 
- nebago—almost due west eighty was in the business for the money he could get out of 
miles from Chicago. It has two What the City Pays it; that the people who patronized him must take care 
yO churches each of the Baptist, |" WILL be seen that the saloons, admittedly, pay di of themselves. 
Catholie, Congregational, and rectly to the city $53.000 and indirectly $199,280. Of It would seem to the most casual thinker that the 
\ Presbyterian denominations; five course, it is very apparent that the amount of $199,280 City Council of Rockford had made a very bad bargain 
ve of the Methodist Episcopal; one will be reduced by the sums received for rental of the for the people of Rockford when it gives them only 
Na each of the Christian, Evangel buildings now occupied by the saloons, if the saloons $252,280 for $716,560. In common parlance, it has 
ical, Liberal, and Lutheran. All are made illegal. and by the amount paid for wages, to handed out a “lemon.”’ 
the foregoing are English-speaking. It has Baptist, the total that the saloon employees receive in other A Trail 1 
Lutheran, and Methodist Episcopal Swedish-speaking business in which they engage. On the presumption j nacioaicses 
churches. It has a Carnegie library, a memorial hall, (permitted by the experience of other anti-saloon-terri ) UT the debit side of the ledger shows much worse 
public schools, and an up-to-date high school. It has tory cities) that the buildings used as saloons will be >) There were 2,237 arrests in the city during the year 
a number of very large factories for the manufacture Tented, where they are suitable, for other business and 1907, Of these about 1,000 were for drunkenness. 
of desks, furniture, pianos, agricultural implements, gas- the proprietors and saloon employees will find other (4) The city of Rockford paid for the necessary 
stoves, pumps, bolts, screws, locks, cotton machines, har occupations, it is scarcely fair to credit the saloons police, the police magistrate, the city attorney, and the 
ness, hosiery, sewing-machines, mirrors, brass and iron with anything more than their direct payment for their board in the city jail (where jail sentence was im- 
castings, ete. licenses to do business posed ) of these 1.000, less the amount collected in fines. 
It has six banks, with an average in their savings The only possible difference of opinion as to the fore \nd the city of Rockford paid through its factories and 
accounts of about $60 per capita, estimating the popu- song will arise as to the probable rental of vacated its homes in the loss of efliciency of every man incapaci 
lation at 45,000. buildings and the employment in other vocations of tated for best work by his drunkenness. The amount 
Many of the population are wage-employees in the saloon employees. can not be stated in exact figures. It is easily appre 
different factories. One ward is almost entirely Scan Let us consider . ciated, ; 
dinavian. Swedish capital and brains control the fur (I—The debit side of the city ledger, that is, the (5) The city of Rockford paid in the decreased trade 
niture business of the city. amount ot money the city pays to the saloons, directly of its dry goods and shoe merchants, grocers, butchers, 
and indirectly, to get Trom them the $53.000 they pay und other tradesmen in the smaller per-capita-savings 
Fifty-three Saloons as licenses and the $199,280 they pay Tor wages, rentals accounts, and in the purchase of homes, the total 
wr this general and introductory statement con rr por es angen ‘* of a or red — ngpess. — paid by the patrons of the saloon for beer and 
cerning the type of the city, we come to the “saloon sail’ enourh “li oie ad ti —" t — - saloons 0 whisky Phat is, the money expended for liquors did 
in our own town.” There are fifty three licensed Sa nati vin. eako oan Mow ee that og 4 ae . oma Hot reach the bank, the tradesmen, or the homes, save 
loons. Their proprietors are unquestionably superion ae. svotit of BO whe 7 , ey - wb ar isang / that part of it used by the one hundred to two hun 
to the average (Chicago) saloon-keepers in their intel : | hs Fri he nt f ij - sno then. of dred employees and proprietors and their families. That 
ligence and respect for. and obed ence to he | x Irs the sales must e larger) 1t W 1 be plain voes without say ing. 
£ | len . th : : ‘ ” 
There is little complaint of their breaking the closing 1) That the city of Rockford pays into the 6) The city of Rockford also paid in the “charity 
aed tuned eeiinsnees They ate probably the best tills of tl] 5S saloons ones nen work necessitated by the intemperate habits of its male 


saloons to be found in a city of 45,000 in all the State wage-earners no small interest on the $53,000 it got 


of Illinois. For 50 per cent of that amount is $252,280. which the from its saloons. . 
Let us consider saloons pay for license ats Sut no allowance has No effort has been made to state in figures the cost 


[—The credit side of the city ledger, that is, the been made for a profit on the capital invested in the 53 t® Rockford in the matters mentioned in paragraphs 
] : 


’ ° . ‘ A 6 S (PP REe @ la hl . . > . 
amount of money the city of Rockford receives from the saloons and for the expens of the saloon proprietor 1. 5, and 6 It is unnece ary to do oO. he profitable 
saloons ind his family If this amount is estimated at 32.000 existence of saloons to a city to-day is a matter of 
for eac] Lloo1 3106.000 for the 53 saloon ‘ aT mathematics Their cost can be got at almost to a 
oie . } dollar | no his ele , sllgges » 
1) They pay as license money into the city be plain ol a, = iim of this article has been to suggest the 
. A . . l ( } ( s ) eXACTe et} ' 
treasury 53 saloons at $1,000 each per a : me } pagel el l ne xaggeration in the estimates. 
innum. : 252 ONO (2) That the city of R ford pays into the The voter business man, in whatever city he lives, can 
2) They pay as wages to two bartenders and Mag ~ of the 53 saloons a1 Iditional 52 12,000 an a ne for himself whether the saloon pays He 
Y = 7 - “a ‘or oO per cent of that mount 106.000 v1 find that it does no 
one cook: 159 men at $720 each per annum 114,480 hil ve , “ 106.00 "The , * Pa , 
“ which if 3 oOoT ' theotyr ron toy f re mol as eT ) saioon 4 ft I a ( 
3 They pay as rents for 53 stores at $1,100 “9 “ a i I ! i nS = “ he nm is me under onsid 
~ re la is eratiol Of l a th { ore ‘ ne +] } ee or 
ea i pe ! innum P 58 300 J ry 7 , rt , a D \ ( iu earn if rwme ae * 2 
a 1 1 1 , ihe \ ( ( ror directly nte ne axpave! he ae ness man not ti rer ( P 
+) They pay for light and heat for 53 stores ere : pa: i oe ae ptional bu 
it $500 each per annum 26.500 l 716.560 Ps \ n ne loon If the city 
Ss amount it pa to rece e directly 853.000 r | ford could levy in additional ta of 853.000 
nd ] ] f i4 : +] , | > nO : 
Total 2959 980 ind indirectly 2199 9R8n pon e equalized assessed town value of $9,226,062 it 
itt tose af it ol out saloons this coming April, it 
| timat ’ { { fi] E ‘ 1 only merease e im ual ta ix mills on the 
nformat tt , r v1 I rt l ! but t ta wcretion pel 
ment f | " 
T 7 i 
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Battleship Island—naiure’s product out of earth and rock. Passing vessels have saluted it under the impression that it was a bona-fide man-of-war 

















The profile of Washington carved by the waves 


A Few of Nature’s Freak: 





ROM the most northwesterly point 
of Washington, itself the most north 
westerly State in the Union, a like 
ness of George Washington, chiseled 
by Nature through a multitude of 
years, looks out aeross the wate) 
to British territory. This great 
sculptured roek upon the beach is 
such a replica of the profile of Washington that it 
might have been the work of a human hand. Wash 





ington rock lies at the water’s edge on Waldron 
Island, the most northwesterly of the San Juan group 
of islands, to the northward of Puget Sound sritish 
and American forces at one time contended for the 
possession of these island 
Not far from Waldron Island, Nature has become 
a shipbuilder ind has raised an island out of the 
Water that looks so like a modern battleship, even 
to the fightine-tops, that pas ing vessels, not know 
ing it to be of earth and rock. have often been known 
to salute with their whistles what they supposed 
Wis a majestic representative t thre \merican navy 
Battleship Island. or. as it is s metimes called, Mores 
Island, is located at the entranee of the Straits ce 
Hara, the main channel between Vaneouver Island 
and the San «Juan eroup 
The tides ive performed anot r queer feat in 
converting an immense boulcde on the beach of Sueia 
Island into the liken of Chinese vith a gra 
hat e an immense is heat rh 
SIZE I The Chin ! k 1s ealled, mav be 
realiz ( pariy i { { sheep that stan 
Ine t ) rt ! rat 
Still ar : Nat nong the San Juan 
Islands i Purtle-B Me itain hich lll it 
name ! ( tret n \s 
ty T , 21) ot 7 
this ! n ! 1 1 like a mon 
' r f 
| t 1 t i been brou t 
} > } J | tunted 














looks like a Chinaman with a rice-bowl on his head 
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“The Chinaman**—a boulder with a grass hat 1 
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To a steamer’s passengers **Turtle-Back” Mountain seems to eraol down the river like a huge tortoise 
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The Start of the International Balloon Race 
The winning balloon making ready. The ‘‘Fielding-San Antonio” is just shaking loose from her guy-ropes, in the international race of nine balloons that left Chicago 
on July 4. The ‘*Fielding”’ ended up at West Shefford, Quebec, having sailed 825 miles in 24 hours. The contest was for the greatest distance and the longest time 
in flight. A strong northeast wind drove the contesting balloons over Lake Michigan. The French entry, the ‘*Villy de Dieppe,’ dropped into the lake, twenty- 
five miles from shore, and battled with the waves for three hours, before the ba‘loon took to flight aga'n. One of the occupants tried to leap out from the sub- 
merged basket, but his companion lashed him to an overhead ring. The o-cupants of the ‘‘Iilinois’’ fell into the Bay of Quinto, with the balloon on top of them 
; benches with tools, and in the household and the do lem of making three-cent fares pay dividends on stock, 
la 1é or ( mestic arts. Professor Draper believed that at least we may as well remember that the Metropolitan of New 
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Teachers Exchange Notes 





education had 
great Cleveland 
National Edu- 


LD-FASHIONED 
a revival at the 
Convention of the 
cational Association this year. 
For thing, the almost lost 
art of spelling Was resuscitated 
on an unprecedented scale. In 
the greatest spelling bee in his- 
team of fifteen Cleveland 
children defeated te 
from Pittsburg, New Orleans, 
and Erie. ‘Two girls, one white, from Pittsburg, 
one colored, from Cleveland, spelled every word without 





one 








tory , a 


school ims 














a mistake. 
A good deal of educational 


Draper of 


discontent with present 


methods cropped up. State Commissioner 

New York said that the current elementary courses in 
the schools did not fit their pupils even to serve elfi 
ciently as office-boys. When only one-third of the chil- 
dren remained to the end of the elementary course: 
when those who did were not able to do any definite 
thing required in the world’s real affairs; when work 
sought workers, and young men and young women were 
indifferent to it or did not know how to do it, there 
was something the matter with the schools. Professor 
Draper thought that the work ought to diverge at about 
the present seventh grade according to the line the pupil 
intended to follo later | e destined for literar 
and classical high schools could begin at that time to 
study modern foreign languages » who intended to 
go to advanced busine 3c] ls could take up special 
commercial subject in { » ¢ | { 
with the elementary schools or to advance 1 fants 
school or tT S( y] 1 ft ] if 


half the teachers in the seventh and eighth grades should 
be men, and suggested that these erades might well be 
housed in central and specially prepared rooms. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington created a deep impression 
by his plea for negro education. He the re 
markable work at Tuskegee, where there were ninety-six 
buildings on the grounds, all but four built by the labor 
of students who were helped in that way to pay their 
way through the institution. Mr. Washington declared 
that every man and woman trained at Hampton or 
Tuskegee was in demand, and asserted that if five times 
as many could be turned out they would find work at 
once either among their own people or among the South 
ern white people who wanted their services in various 
lines of industry. He added: 

“[ wish you to understand that there is a 
Southern white people which is growing in numbers and 
of educated, cultured, 
who just as much 


described 


Class of 


} 


brave white 


interested 


in influence, a class 
people in the South 
in the permanent welfare and progress of the negro race 
similar class to be found in the North or 
is largely through the cooperation of tl 
this 
getting to 
that 


are 
as any else 
where, and it 
intelligent 
people that we ar 
and the 


disappearing.” 


Southern white 
the point 


provoke lynechings are 


with class of 
fast 


eauses 


negroes 


W here 


Iwnehings 


Three-Cent Problems 


TINUE first month of the three-cent fare experience n 
Cleveland did not 


make the fortune of the ne 


Municipal Traction Company In faet. the company 
found itself with a deficit of $54.916.74 on its hands 
Nevertheless matters might have been much worse 
For a considerable part of the month the system was 
tied up by a strike, which crippled its earning power, 
but still it paid operating expenses, taxes, and interest 
on bonds, with $18.461.26 over. It wa our ly t 
mtract under which it had taken over t lines t 
pay $73,378 in dividends for the month. a i iilure 
to do so would put the old company back in control 
That left it nearly $55,000 short 

In the circumstances, Mavor Johnson does ne ! 
sider the showing disappointing The irnings for-Jur 
improved sufficiently to wipe out the May deficit ry 
periment could not have been undertaken at a mor 
trvine tir nd anv change fron nreaent 4 : 
I t r the bette And hile the Muni 1 Tra 

n (ompar of Cleveland is struggling wit the pi 


the management of high financiers, has 
failed to 


its bonds. 


has make five-cent 


York, under 
pieces because it 


vone to 
fares pay the interest on 


American Shipbuilding 
as ITHSTANDING the paralysis of business, the 
A 


shipyards of United States have turned out 
more work in the fiscal year just closed than in any 


the 


other year in our history. We built 1,506 vessels, 
of 588,627 tons, against 1.364 vessels of 510.865 tons 
in the year ending June 30. 1907. and 2,024 vessels 
of 583.450 tons in 1855, which had been the greatest 


twelve months in the annals of our shipping industry. 


But in 1855 a great part of our shipbuilding was for 


the foreign trade, and in 1908 we did not launch a 
single ship for that branch of commerce. \il we did 
vas for our home business, and the bulk of the work 
as done on the Great Lakes, which saw less than a 


tenth of the shipbuilding of half a century In the 
{ L908, seventy five steel lake steamers, of 304,- 
4.000 tons 


ago. 
scal year 
379 tons, averaging over each, accounted for 
more than half the output of 
United 


shipbuilders of 


all the shipyards of the 


States. \ deep waterway that would give the 


the t 


access to the 
the 


( OnvTess 


would do 
merchant 
ever be 


lakes ocean 
\merican 


could 


toward the revival of 
marine than all the 
lueed to 


more 
subsidies 
vTrant, 


The Great Pie Issue 





| tepublicans of Minnesota may make mistakes, 
but they seldom make the same one twice. They 
mad t mistake when t ridiculed Governor John- 
on on the round of his umble origin. Now they 
ave nominated a candidate for Governor whose chief 
jualification seems to be that he not only. started 
outside the gil | haunts of luxurv. but that he has 
er con ear them. At the recent convention of 
( erno i Wa ington it remarked that Mr 
nson tever his early isadvantages, presented 
t ippearance of a man of the world But the 
y fepublican candidate f his place, Mr. Jacob F 
n, is a ih diamond still “The only reflec 

t ‘ 1 t n our candidate,” 

med ( ! n | i nominating sper 

if ¢ eat rie if nife ble is 1 rou 

‘ | ! \ | not ha hin 
lifferent if 1 l ld not if ‘ nul 
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Save Money 
in Your 
Life Insurance 


By Buying the NEW 
Low Cost Policy of 


te Prudential 


$19.08 per Year Buys 
$1,000 of Life Insurance 
at Age 30 














Write Dept. Y To-day for Rates at 
Your Age and Specimen Policy. 
State Occupation. 


, STRENGTH OF 


‘ GIBRALTAR 





EIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS 


New Ordinary Insurance 


SOLD IN FORTY WEEKS 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office: 
President NEWARK, N. J. 
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TION LLIER’S 


| Carried away by this picture of homely 
virtue, the other aspirants withdrew and 
the convention nominated Mr. Jacobson 
by acclamation. 


Prison for Orchard 
Steunenberg’s assassin cheats 
the gallows 


ge prediction that Harry Orchard 
would not hang for the murder of 
ex-Governor Steunenberg of Idaho has been 
verified. On July 1 the Board of Par- 
dons commuted his sentence to imprison- 
ment for life. Orchard has always pro- 
fessed to be willing to die, and whether 
sincere in this attitude or not, he has 
maintained it to the last. Just before 
the commutation was granted he told his 
attorney that he hoped the effort to save 
his life would fail. Of course no mur- 
derer ever more richly deserved death than 
Harry Orchard. The assassination of 
Steunenberg was only one of many con- 
fessed crimes of the same sort. The sen- 
| tence was reduced, not because of any 
doubt that it was fully deserved, but on 
the ground, as stated by Judge Woods in 


imposing it, that Orchard had told the 
full and exact truth when he_ testified 


against Haywood and Pettibone and had 
therefore earned some clemency. 





Private Citizen at Last 


W. R. Hearst finally relieved of 
| the cares of office 


M R. HEARST has learned that he was 
| not elected Mayor of New York in 
1905. It has taken him two years and 
a half to make this discovery and he does 
not seem entirely convinced of the fact 
even yet. A majority of the people of 
New York probably believed that he had 
been counted out, but the recount has 
proved that, as far as the ballots in the 
boxes were concerned, there was _ little 
fraud and not very serious blundering. 
Mayor McClellan’s plurality. as originally 
returned, was 3,834. The count in court 
reduced it to 2.965. All the six hundred 
thousand ballots were examined, and at 
the end Judge Lambert directed the jury 


to render a verdict that George B. Me- 
Clellan had been elected Mayor, which 
was accordingly done. A motion for a 


new trial was denied. In giving his de- 
cision Judge Lambert expressed the opin- 
ion that the original canvass had _ been 
quite as accurate as the recount. 

Of course this does not prove that Mr. 
Hearst might not have been elected if all 
the proceedings from the beginning had 
absolutely pure. There may have 
been fraud in the registration; there may 
have been colonization and bribery and 
repeating. But these things were not 
brought to a definite issue. The thing 
that definitely tested and decided 
was the accuracy of the count of the bal 
lots actually put into the boxes. It had 
been charged that this count was fraudu- 
| lent. and this charge was disproved. 





been 


was 


In a statement issued after the decision 
Mayor McClellan said that the case had 
cost him over $40,000, not counting coun- 
sel fees. 
heavy expense, and Mr. Hearst put his 
own outlays at over a quarter of a million. 


The Lord of the Air 


Zeppelin breaks his own and all 


other records 


NOUNT ZEPPELIN still maintains his | 


/ supremacy in the actual mastery of 
the air, While the dirigible balloon rep- 
resents a 


machine of the future, the Zeppelin airship 
has done things that no aeroplane has yet 
approached. 
at Friedrichshafen, on the German shore 
of Lake Constance, and rose to a height 
of a thousand feet. Sailing over the lake 
to Constance, it turned into Switzerland, 
crossed the cantons of Thurgau and Zu- 


rich, hovered over the city of Zurich, 
traversed the cantons of Zug and Lu 


cerne, performed complicated evolutions 
over the town of Lucerne, circumnavigated 
the lake, taking in every bay and inden- 
tation, and then retraced its course to 
Lake Constance. Finally it visited Bre- 
genz, in Austria-Hungary, and then re- 


turned home, gliding into its shed as 


easily as a motor car slips into a garage. | 


This voyage, which was personally con- 
ducted by Count Zeppelin himself, lasted 
for twelve hours. The airship carried a 
crew of fourteen men; it rose to a height 
of half a mile, and it covered a total dis- 
tance of between two and three hundred 


miles. It overhauled and passed a rail- 
road train, and in its long flights it 


averaged thirty-four miles an hour. 

Obviously this is a machine that war 
and diplomacy as well as science must 
reckon with. If it can carry fourteen 
men it can carry fourteen bombs. While 
Farman’s friends are boasting that he has 
beaten the aeroplane record by flying at 
a height of twenty-two feet, Zeppelin 
soars easily at twenty-five hundred feet 
—more than a hundred times as _ high. 
While the aeroplane is thought to have 
achieved a triumph if it can complete one 
closed circle of six or eight miles the 
Zeppelin ship does figure eights and fancy 
roller-skating stunts sixty-five miles from 
its starting point. 

The German monster sailed in 
course of a single day over the territory 
of three different nations. It passed over 
a Swiss artillery range and “was cheered 
by the troops engaged in field and firing 
exercises.” Suppose this range, instead 
of being in Switzerland. had happened to 


be in France—how about the cheers then? | 


Suppose a German airship crew had 
calmly inspected the fortifications of 
Paris? Suppose a French one had sailed 
Alsace and Lorraine, 
and photographs of the defenses of Strass- 


over 


burg and Metz? Diplomacy is likely to 
have some busy hours in dealing with 


aerial navigation even in time of peace. 


Her Business Manager 


Continued from page 11 


Bertie pleasantly, when the blaze sprang 
up and the sweetness of old varnish for 
a moment the reek of his own 
| peculiar atmosphere. He drew up Schiff’s 
Morris chair to the glow. and began a new 


overre ule 


sonnet. Sonnets were a fad of his. He 
had many of them all finished but the 
| sestet. for he found the sonnet form ob 
stinate. The things had a way of either 


separating in the wrong place, o1 coming 
away in a solid lump without any waist 
line at all, and he was very conscientious 


about having them just right. So, his 
table spread with his possessions, he set 
tled down to spend a pleasant hour or so 
at work before dinner. 

But his sister shivered at the window 
and was not warmed by the sparkling re- 
flection of the burning chair. 

The two were interrupted by the soft 


thud of letters falling through the slot at 


| the door From circulars and business 
letters the artist selected an envelope 
scrawled in a childish hand and opened 
it with a flutter at her heart. \ ticket 
fell out—something about “recital” and 
the name Eugen Schiff. 
rhe note read: 
Ima cared, Geliebte, and I’ve told them I 
t vyon’t play unless you come and sit rigit 
re and look at me I don't feel very awfu 
und Fathe ints to break the contrakt and 
lamn the Exper He or et me do it because 
| to at iv, but Idon’t hke to back out 
Thing So please come, for if in look at 
und Fatt K t shak o, 1 
Ma cot Ticket tlread b I'd 


EUGEN SCHIFF.’ 


“Why—it’s to-night!” 
and, “Poor little chap.” 


she muttered, 


And she immediately went in search of | 
“It’s | 
let | 


her old-fashioned evening finery. .. . 
a shame! His father ought not to 
him!” and the more she thought of Eugen 
the more her sympathy increased for that 
perplexed father, and the more her imagi- 
nation brooded upon that dream at which 


he had so sadly hinted.... “I wonder 
if he meant,” she said as she strove with 
the image in the mirror, “and if he did 
what nonsense! Mea German Haus- 
frau—old maid Me with a kitchen, and- 
and a little boy!” At that a shy, wet 
eyed smile glimmered in the astonished 
mirror, seeing which Letitia B. Marvin 
laughed outright, and the laugh was 


stranger yet, so that she remained open 
mouthed with astonishment at the unfa 
miliar and attractive face with its bright 
dark eyes and the slow ly increasing color 
in its cheeks. 


“TL wonder if it would be absurd!” she 
said at last thoughtfully. But then the 
vision of her brother in the next room 
crossed her mind, and the reflected fea 


tures at once shrunk and paled to their 
familiar expression.... “Is the differ 
ence, then, so great as that?” 


Bertie was asleep, snoring open-mouthed, 
when she passed out into the snowy night, 


and his sonnet was still unrimed, but the 
cigarette stubs were many and the whisky 
bottle was two-thirds empty It had been 
his busy day She looked at him sadly 
with her hand on the door-knob 

“T wonder if Mother would blame me 


The State and city were put to | 


transitory type and the aero- | 
plane may be assumed to be the flying | 


On July 1 it left its house | 


the | 


taking notes | 


The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
soft hats supply 
the proper note 
of formality on 
many summer 
occasions. A light 
weight derby or 
/ mellow soft hat is fre- 
/ quently a welcome 
change from the un- 
conventional straw. 











Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six Dollars. 
| Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars—every where. 


Write for Tut HatTMan 


| THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
842 Broadway, New York 








DRAIN or GULLY 

















Whether or not you are warned by 
signal that you are approaching a drain 
or gully—be warned that 


WEED CHAINS 


are necessary when you are negotiating 
in mud or sand—and on wet, slippery 
streets. They grip and hold the wheels 
to the road. They positively prevent 
skidding or slipping on greasy and wet 
pavements. They preserve 
tires and enable the heavi- 
est automobile to climb 





hills easily. They pre- 
vent lost traction and save 
gasolene consumption. 


Fit any standard tires; are 
readily attached and detached. 
Write for Bulletin 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
38 Moore Street, New York 
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«THE OAYGEN TOMTH EQWOER | 
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Produces a most exquisite 


sense of freshness and 
purity. No strong oils, 


no carbolic or other irri- 
tating antiseptic. 
Just Oxygen — 
Nature’s  purify- 
ing agent. T'ry it. 


“The OXYGEN 
Does It.” 


ALL DRUGGISTS 25 CENTS 


Dainty Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on receipt 
of Five 








Cents 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New York 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PROVEN PROFITS YEARLY FOR YOU, OR 


any wide-awake man who buys and operates the Thurman | 
“Portable House-Cleaning Machine.’’ Make us prove to 
you its money making features. Over four hundred oper- 
ators in the United States. The ‘‘Dustless Method” is 
sanitary, thorough and quickest. Towns of 5000 or more 
pay well, Starting capital needed from $2000.00 upwards. 
Original patentees and we are prosec uting all infringers. 
We make the most efficient Stationary Residential Clean- 
ing Plants from $650.00 up. Free Catalogues. General 
Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company, 4400 
Dept. B, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SO. DAKOTA CHARTERS— MORE LIBERAL, 
far cheaper than other States. Full information regarding 
comparative costs in various States. Blanks free. Philip 
Lawrence, former Ass’t Sec’y of State, Huron, S.D. Dept.C. 


BECOME A MERCANTILE MAN. START AT 
once. Collection business pays big. Earn while you learn. 
wocuamnen required. Write ustoday. National Mercantile 
Agency, 218 C Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


START A COLLECTION AGENCY. BIG 
money, unlimited field, no capital needed. We teach you 
the secrets of collecting money and how to start spare 
time. Write today for free pointers and new plan. Ameri- 
can Collection Service, 51 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE AND “DOLLARS 
& Sense” (Col. Hunter's great book) should be read by 
every advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best “Advertising 
School” in existence. Year’s subscription and ‘Dollars 
& Sense,” 50 cents; sample copy of magazine free. Adver- 
tisers’ Magazine, 631 Century Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE ICE CREAM CONE BUSINESS—THE 
wonder of the age. Investment slight; work fas inating; 
profits immense; start anywhere. Catalog C7, free. 
A. T. Dietz, Toledo, O, 


REAL ESTATE 


SUMMER HOMES 
BELLE VISTA, PT. ALLERTON, HULL, MASS. 


A most beautiful up-to-date home, 17 rooms, hard finish, 
open fireplaces, furnace and modern improvements. Sur- 
rounded by homes of the cultured and elite. Leave Boston 
on magnificent steamboat and glide past the activities of 
Boston Harbor, forts and beautiful landscapes. Property 
cost $30.000, will sell for $16,000. Can show photographs 
or visit it with you. J.B, Lewis, 101 Tremont St., Boston. 


AUTOMOBILES, and SUNDRIES 
| MAKE THE BEST MOTOR OIL. I HAVE 


made oil for 20 years and I know. It is so pure it 
passes off in a vapor, consequently no Carbon, no 
grit—no troubles with lost compressions, knocking or 
other motor disturbances. I sell at a 30c a gallon saving. 
Pay only if satisfied. O. 1. L. Sullivan, 50 Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ml. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES OF EVERY DE- 
scription. Lamps, Generators, Gas Tanks, Speedometers, 
Plugs, Coils, Batteries and, in fact, everything for a Motor 
Carat prices that no other house can compete with. 
Catalogue Free on request. Reference any Commercial 
Agency or any Buffalo La Centaur Motor Co., 55 
Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FORTY HIGH GRADE SECOND-HAND AUTO. | 
mobiles for sale. Steam, electric and gasolene; full list | 
on application; prices ranging from $200 up. Automo- 
bile Clearing House, 230 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. | 


CARBURETOR TROUBLES ELIMINATED. 
Control heart throbs of your motor by Buffalo Mechani- 
cally Operated Carburetor. ‘‘Heart Disease Eliminator.” 
Buffalo Carburetor Co., 888 Main Street, Buffalo, N § 


PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 


dea! 2 Books free: *‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’’; 68-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat 
Off. records. E.E.Vrooman, 1152 F. St., Washington,D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C Established 1869. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, DESIGNS AND 
Copyrights. Information furnished on request. Langdon 
Moore (formerly Examiner U.S. Patent ¢ a e ), Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ANY ONE CAN TAKE COLOR PHOTOS. 


Autochrom Plates can be used in any camera. Results 
are wonderfully beautiful. New Prices—3\4 x4, per box of 
4, $1.50; 4x5, per box, $2; 5x7, per box, $2.50; 64g x 84, 
per box, $4. New Sigma for speed photography, guaranteed 
at least twice faster than any other plate. Simplex Non 
Halation Plates discolor automatically in fixing bath 
Blue Label Plates at popular prices. Dianol, the simplest 
and best developer. We manufacture a larger variety of 
plates than any other concern in the world. Send for de- 
scriptive booklet. Lumiere N. A. Co., 11 West 27th St., 
N. ¥. Factories: Burlington, Vt.; Ly ms, France, 


EXPOSURE METER ON x OUR SHUTTER. 
Set speed indicator at kind of licht and diaphragm at 
kind of view you wish to take. re ailures absolutely im 
possible. $1.50 per set. All dealers. Autotime Co 
1060 Times Building, New York 





WE DEVELOP ANY SIZE ROLL OF FILMS | 
for 10 cts., pr. vided we receive rders to print the same. | 
pos age. Work guaranteed. Write us 

} Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


| 
78,000 PIANOS SOLD TO SATISF 1E D PUR- 
chasers in the last 64 years tells of popularity of the | 
Pease Pianos; deliver 
used pianos 
log and complete list. 


New York. 


} years to pay 
Write ‘for cata 
128 We i2d St 


tandare 





PONIES 


SHETLAND PONIES OF HIG HEST TYPE. | 
Beautifully illustrated price list. Complete « [ilus 
trated book on bree g, care, and training, 25> cent 
Bell Meade Farm, Bedford, Mas | 
| 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 
THE SUN TYPEWRITER MARKS AN EPOCH 


the writing 





If you do not ' ibout it, write for infor: ation and 


trial offer Sun Typewriter ¢ ° i Br iway, N.Y.¢ 


MOTOR CYCLES 


THE M.M. MOTOR CYCLE FOR 1908 OFFERS 





more advantages 

to the rider a 4 

built Amer I | 
ee | 

IN ANSWEE . 1 EE 


ome Extraordinar 
Short Stories 


* 


The Adventures of Meliss: 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Two Sherlock Ilolmes stories 
By A. CONAN DOYLE 


River and Ring 
By ANTHONY HOPE 


The Road Agent 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Other People’s Cake 
By MARY E. WILKINS-FREEMAN 


The Cub Reporter 
By REX BEACH 


Bailey’s Experiment 
By PERCEVAL GIBBON 


On the Rock at Pangoa 
By DAVID GRAY 


The Passing Star 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


The Bride’s Dead 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Ile Also Serves 
By O. HENRY 


The Medico-Strategist 
By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


The Farm by the Forest 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


The above is a partial list of the stories bought by Collier’ s 
during the last few months, and we believe it to be the most 
remarkable collection of short: stories ever offered to its 
readers by any periodical. Here are to be found not only 
the names of many of the most celebrated authors writing 
the English language but these particular tales are, in 
very instance, thoroughly representative of the  story- 
teller’s best work. However true the assertion may be that 
the work of well-known writers is frequently published 
solely on account of the reputation of the author, such a 
charge can certainly not be brought against any of these 
tales, as every story stands on its merits alone. In addi- 
tion to the above list Collier's has recently bought a number 
of stories by authors almost as well known as those men- 
tioned, and others by a younger set of writers as yet 
unknown to fame, but, in many instances, the stories are 
of equal merit and, we believe, will be found quite as in- 
teresting as those of their more celebrated contemporaries. 
The complete list of stories accepted during the last quar- 
ter, which ended June 1, and all procured since then, will 
be published in the near future, when the name of the 


winner of the last 81,000 bonus will be announced. 


Democratic Convention Number 


@ Neat week's Collier's will tell of all the erratic and 
inspired things that have been done at Denver in the nam 
of Democracy. The same staff that’ camped out at 
Chicago has descended upon Denver—Mr. Hapgood. 
Mr. Moffett, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Ruhl, and Mr. Hare. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
MANAGER WANTED IN EVE RY : ITY AND 


county, handle best paying business kni legitimate, 
, exclusive control; no insurance or book can nvassing 


Add ess Phoenix Co., 37 West 26th St., New Y 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING ouR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Easily puton. Write for free sample and particulars, 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark street, Chicago, I]. 





AGENTS. GOOD MONEY EASILY MADE 
selling our 14 new patented articles Each one a necessity 
to every woman and a rapid seller. No scheme, Sample to 
hustlers. A.M. Young & Co., A60 Howland I ldg., Chicago, 

AGENTS. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15¢, 
stereoscopes 25c, views lc, portrait pillow tops 50c . English 
Art Plates $1.00. 30 days’ credit. Samples and free catalog, 


Consolidated Portrait Co,, 290-152 W.Adams St.. Chicago, 
SALESMEN WANTED IN EVERY STATE TO 





handle a campaign article as a side line. g money 
every week can be made during campaign se: _— Sells 


at sight. Men covering jobbing trade preferred. Genese¢ 
Specialty Co., 20-30 Chapin Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ESTABLISH A GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR 


locality. Wethave a shoe that sells on sight. Every man 


and woman a possible customer. Write to-day. Kushion 

| Komfort Shoe Company, 11 W. South Street, Boston Mass 
AGENTS— MAKE MONEY EVERY DAY 
vhile building up a permanent income; our new monthly 
commercial policy of accident and health insurance is a 
winner Dept. E, Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, I, 








AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned Write for terms, 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O, 


_lDe AL COLLAR SU PPORTER. BEST EVER, 


) sewing, no pinning, no preparation Instantly ad- 
justed wit h one hand “Age nts wanted everywhere to sell 
women’s novelties, Liberal offers to immediate applicants, 
Sample pair,10c. The Rosalind Co.,379 B’way, Dept.A, N.Y, 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
A LADY'S SKIRT, 49 CTS. GREAT BARGAIN, 


Just what you want for the summer months. Don’t miss 
this summer special. Reubin Barnhard, % Ladies’ 
Muslin Underwear, 96 Wallace St., Newark, J. 


LADIES—OUR FREE CATALOGUE EXPLAINS 





how we teach hairdressing, manicuring, facial massage, 
chiropor dy. Write nearest Branch, Mcler System of Col- 
leges, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans. 
GLOVES-— SILK AND pao DIRECT TO YOU 
from the manufacturer at a gre saving. Send for our 
new catalog Elbow length Kid loves at $2.50—Elbow 
length Silk $1.00--$1.25—$1.50. ‘Long Glove Company, 


Dept. D, 94 Warren Street, New York. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


POST CARD MANUFACTURER WANTS SIDE. 
ine salesmen for the largest and best selling line on the 
market. You buy direct from manufacturer thereby in- 
reasing your profit. Suhling & Co., 100 Lake St., Chicago. 


RAPIDLY GROWING, CONSERVATIVE SUB- 








livision investment Co. wants salesmen Our Oklahoma 
City property sold. Monthly payments; big demand. Good 
connection right men. The Davis Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO HANDLE 
the most complete and up-to-date line of gasoline lighting 
systems on the market. Salesmen protected in territory, 
Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago Address Dept. A. 


nou ‘AN SELL BRAas Cosson 20 Tes 

de or individual user ith but little effort. Sen¢ 

proposition, Dayton Supply Company, Dept. “y 
Dayt n, Ohio 


THE KING IS AN AUTO TIRE THAT HAS 
never punctured nor blown out One that ill outwear 
two rubber tires and then some. Some of them have 
been ridden over 10,000 miles. Liberal commission to 
good salesmen. King Leather Tire Company, 62U Wis- 
consin Street, Racine, Wis. 





(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
THERE IS MONEY IN SIGN PAINTING. 


Learn it by the surest and quickest way with the new de- 
vice for blocking out and spacing letters. No stencils. 
Book of alphabets and instructions only $1.00. Easy Sign 
| System, Nebraska City, Neb. Keference Otoe County 


National Bank 


STUDY LANGUAGES AT YOUR HOME! 


Complete correspondence courses in German, French, 
Span fan. Italian; also Latinand Greek. Prepared by well- 
known linguists. Write forinformation. The Language 
Correspondence Schools, 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES ARE PAID 


well for easy work; examinations soon; expert advice. 
Sample questions and Booklet 4 describing positions, and 
easiest and quickest way to secure them free, Write now. 
Washington Civil Ser School, Washington, D. C. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


HAVE YOU A GIRL? TO KNIT YOU A 
e? If not f 


Ww are the argest importers in America of 

English PureS i} t 1 4-1 nd ne ties ali ring 

& 1 ted $2, postage f MacDonald & Campbell 

( n Ss P) phia 

ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED, 

terilized and made better than new for two « ts each. 

end your lress for ir convenient mailing wrapper. 
Keenedge Co,, 239 Henrietta Building, Chicag 


10 SAFI I Y RAZOR BLADES, 25c. WE RE- 
) t I hiner restoril fine, keen edge. 
tly returned in mailing ise for 


1¢ , 8 W. Madison St., Chic 





future us Chemica 


BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
CALIFORNIA GS IDI INVALUABLI TO 
ymeseeker, Investor iri Details of state nties, 


rts, et ) pp 


ut I i } py Scer America, 


COLLECTIONS 


RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
ry b« and t eby we ect more hones ebts 
ang = 4 - Write for our Red Streak 
I I N Bank Tf Salt 

I Dor Like 1 


FOR THE HOME 


4 GYMNASIUM IN YOUR OWN HOME AT 
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for deserting you. | wonder if she would s he ¢ ains ‘re re ’ 1 e 
nee g 1 i would, as ifs the curtains were removed from the 
. WILWEAR™ And yet I know it would be really better sitting-room windows and a dismal sign rite a Postal for y 
Ww vapor- ee de . be made to stand alone—if you there—For Sale or To Let”—for the lady | Interesti ng Fireless 
ie ape could, ould you, if you had to—or of whom he had dreamed his little drea cS B 
a Ad like spray , : yo F i am | 
H for lawn ani would you just double up like a doll with Was oceans away, though she sat beside | ooker ook 
] garden that does half tl p | ”) ; aN . . ae pes Don’t think of buying any fireless 
not wash away the dirt alf the sawdust out? After so many him with Eugen in her arms, and now cooker tiil you write for my free book 
age ype queda thers 2 years, perhaps you really can’t. L wish that the boy’s triumph and fame were | J #bout my / . 
does set, ovable ar) 7 4 ‘ 
parts to get lost or out of order 1 knew. fan ly upon him, the father had the wis- FIRELESS } 
like the whirling sprinklers. A per- y o be frightened He had bee hip- a> ‘ 
forated ring 844 inches, nickeled on NPAY dom . | 7 Is ’ , | : ft ny Nae : f ; oat COOKER 
— heavy brass. Gives refreshing atmos- TARCI IED and rigid with terror for wrecked once an jad drifted abou or a | 
phere for hot weather, Sent prepaid for S hi Schiff RP ] few days in the middle of the Atlantic | Sold Only 
$1.00 if dealer cannot supply. us son, Schiff was none the less able . € : | | On 30 Days’ 
Catalog of * Wilwear’® to smile wanly when he saw occupying upon a raft—an experience which goes a | Free Trial 
> | metal goods and bat! € : aes ‘ = Ne oO ( machine ¢ ‘ s in- é ’ 
ND sues Fittiane apes the seat next his a lady of distinguished los Way towar } re + ee Se a eee 
on request. air, and all in black and white, like an *ignificance in the scheme of things. And sale price and free 
: <3 NOVELTY MFG. CO. illustration. He had stayed in the dress to-night he remembered how the waves | book by return 
UR : wanes woe Street ing-room with the lad until the last min swelled up between him and the sky and | moerlaries Un 
lass ’ aterbery, Connecticut ute, pretending with some success to be it seemed as though he saw them coming) J you to try one of 
ar. calm, and now arrived stumbling and again—only it wasn’t himself that was cer ag le 8 
DE es We Shi On 9 pe gasping. Then the conductor came in, alone upon the ocean, but little Eugen, month, with norisk 
sity : er a ae prepay tne Lig in and | and the accompanist, and then the artist who had no mother. .. ae And then— or expense to you— Compartments. Ready for Use 
eto allow 10 pAys felt her wrist clutehed as a strong an may the Lord forget him if he ever for- you want to keepit. Try the Ideal recipes for all foods 
KO IT ONLY COSTS one cent to am ae ews ig mi : bcs : with one of my 1, 2 or 3 nt Ideal Firel 
our unheard of prices and marvelous offers | can clutch at thines when he is badly vets how the Boat came alongside the Fith one of my 1, 2 or s-compartment Ideal Fireless 
5c¢ ! m highest grade 1908 — us ycles. Sag ‘ 4 adi i nine att and Pene~ke cola tank ; ein your own home 8 month at my risk, I'll send 
lish » not buy a bicvele | tVightened. It hurt very much, but she floundering raft and a Face—he ¢ dj you my Boo of | m¢ Ipes—Pree. Every woman in the land 
wot buy € bs © ’ . . Tan > Qi ows 4 ‘eless coo ig is a demonstrated success, 5o 
og. Factory Prices a pair of tiresfron | only patted the big square-tipped fingers <¢e 1 and no more—looked over the side just satisfy yourself from my Free Ideal Fireless Cooker 
ra) anu“ ice until you write for our | : — into his Book and by 30 Days’ Free Trial, that the Ideal Fireless 
‘ “Art Catalog aud learn our wonder. | T@ASSUI ingly, until presently they realized in jn | 9 Cooker is the only fireless cooker you would have. Write 
70 Tego wrens first sample bicycle going | they were in mischief and hastily with “Mr. Schitf- | | me today—now. J. W. MILLER, President 
ey , r town, e e 9 ° . » 
ells Rid ‘ Agents (v7yntere am making drew It wasn’t the boat, but it was something | [| TReJ-W- Miller Company, 11 Adams 8t., Freeport, Ill 
se er Agents ; roney exhibiting Ms . \ ita “*P ink o -orrec 
ee Ne ree evan, cee wing | Eugen looked straight at the lady and like it— “I-—I think I ought to correct | 
than any other factory. then at his father, bowed rather stiffly a little mistake you made the other day— | 
UR Tires, Coaster - Brakes, single . an . ; ' i it i i especial j ‘tance, | PARIS § 
ran wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at half usual Pea and smiled a pale little smile. ile was 4 pants is ol oh pecial yin age ummer arters 
ion Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. building a spiritual bridge between hin he gentleman Of whom you bough 1e | 
ASS LE CO., Dept. F-54, CHICAGO = * : 5 : : ; Panes, seg ' gg. d we A handsome, clean and dur- 
MBAD CYC : seli and all that belonged to him in that drawings is my brother, not my husband. > able dress accessory for 
hi $1.00 Mexican Palm Leaf Hat dreadful ocean of eyes, and dared not look — | &m unmarried. me | a 
7H | Spleen ction gine aggiplig ths C | cither right or left, lest he should tumbk \nd from the even tone in which she | ‘at lendiag fenders, it ous 
lil, outings and gardening. Guaranteed gen- | off into billows of staring strangeness spoke, no one could have possibly guessed Bet aacreds “he for 
; » Mexican hand-woven from pal < ‘ h 5 i : ; tes iis a . mercerized or 5% silk and 
TO fibre. calle weave, liek euaths “ | But at the first note from his accompanist how she Was tre mbling from head to foot ) i they do mot satiary you, will 
a colored design in brim. Retails at | oll this terror passed like any other night and cold of hand and hot of cheek. But | J refund purchase price. 
8. 1.00, Postpaid for 50c, to intro- Ss, a daca 5 : a ae ° | 
ps as Sacican aad Panaion | mare. Brave little gentleman and cap:ble though she was prepared for something to | 
Same hat plain 40c; both . , P , " ¢ startle ‘ its , 
z, Peo se < - } artist that he was, he calmly settled down happen, she was tartled at its prompt | 
ad- SPECIAL OFFER, For $1.00 we | to. business Violin once fairly tucked ness and enthusiasm. 
sell will send postpaid 2 hats like cut, with a nice specimen of Genuine cade P : : “Uy arried! The - 
its, MatrixTurquoise free. Art catalog Mexican and Panama hats free. | Under chin he felt quite safe, and as he | nmarried: hen you can come. ... 
; THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. C7, Mesilla Park, N.M. | \aited, bow in hand. he surveved all the The home is waiting for you, liebes Friu- 
bie house abstractedlv as a thing inter lein . . . and you want it, IT know, as 
" ae a] a ’ ; . : ‘a : e : . 99 "1: e : 

First and Original Motor Buggy & esting, perhaps, but of no real importance, much as it wants you— (Which is not | poser are Metal Leather 
me $250 ‘‘SUCCESS’’ AUTOMOBILE = until the great instant came, then he cud- the usual way of putting these matters to eo A. Sein Touches to Absorb 
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Havana 
Cigars and Cigarettes 


For 65 Years the Standard 


They are today the 
best known and most | Rice 
popular of high-class | (hte 
Havana Cigars, and en- 
joy the largest sales of 
any brand of Havana 
cigars in the world. 

Made in all sizes and 
shapes. Price, from 3- 
fer-25c to 50c each. 


Sold everywhere. 


Cork Tip 


Do Not Stain the Fingers 


10c per box of 10 Pssoral 


“Everywhere” (Brown) 


In Cedar wood boxes 
containing 50 for 50 cents, 
or 100 for $1.00. Also 
the large, new, “King Ed- 
ward” size, price 20 cents 
per box of 10. 





If not on sale at your 
dealer’s we will supply you rs 
direct on receipt of price. aa 
HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 























WICO |: 


Plugs are Self-Cleaning 


HEY are so constructed that they 

cleanse themselves AUTOMATI- 
CALLY! For this reason they are 
more economical, more efficient, and 
require less care than any other plug. 
They have exclusive micrometer ad- 
justment by which the spark gap can || | 
be set to a known distance—to 1-1000 
of an inch. They are equipped with por- 
celain or mica cores and are guaranteed 
against porcelain breakage by heat. 
Price $1.00 each. Mission 
oak, brass trimmedcase,with 
orders for five or seven plugs. 


FISH 


more than any other dish 
needs careful seasoning. It 
is rendered more appetizing 
|| by the use of 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish, Salads, etc. 


Wico Inspection Lamp 
Wico Charging Device 
Wico Ring and Roller Timer 
Volta Magneto 

Witherbee Batteries 

Wico Ignition Wire 


Witherbee Igniter Co. 


Makers of the famous 
Witherbee Battery 


1876 Broadway New York 








Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 






































The OXYGEN Cleanser that Meets all Demands 


for prophylactic cleanliness. As powerful as Bichloride of Mercury 1 to 1000, but 
HARMLESS. Cuts, wounds, burns, sores and all conditions requiring antiseptic 
treatment come within the scope of its usefulness. 

Dioxogen bubbles and foams as it cleanses, purifies and makes aseptic; you can 
see and feel it work. OXYGEN is the only active agent in Dioxogen. 


At druggists 
everywhere. 


The Oakland Chemical Company, New York 





Row Boats, Canoes, Hunting Boats 


The largest Plant of our kind in the World. 
Stock carried for prompt delivery at our stores 
1626 Broadway, New York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 
182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 38 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N J.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 


321 First Ave. South, Seattle 


Chicago; 


Send 4 cents for Catalog No. 2, to 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box 18, MUSKEGON, MICH. 











BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.25 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the numbers may 
Will hold a full year’s issue 


Address 


be inserted weekly Sent by express prepaid on 


COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


receipt of price. 











FREE BOOK 


TELLS OF 
THIS GUN _ 


A SHOT WITH EVERY TICK OF THE WATCH 
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SIX SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS 
Tg! s repeater is the r t rapid pump gun made; it has every knowr 
I y take-down feature, heavy breech blo overed mechanisn 
i top rib if desired. Catalog s our other shot guns, doubles, singles, et 
A postal brings P . 
our book—FREE The Union Fire Arms Co., 266 Auburndale, Toledo, 0. 
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Long of Kansas 


(Concluded from page %) 


branded himself as a liar. An attorney 
in the case thus described him: 

“This man Richards is the most cir- 
cumstantial, the most cumulati> + and cor- 
roborative liar | have ever seen.” 

It is this man Richards who has been 
Long’s trusted lieutenant in Sumner 
County, and, in a way, his political man- 
ager in the State. 

Long is “good pay’’—his followers know 
it. I quote from a printed “personal and 
confidential” letter sent out to the voters 
of the Seventh District in his interest in 
1902 when he was a candidate for the 
Senate: 

“Another and important matter should 
impel the Republican leaders and workers 
in the various counties in the Seventh 
District to put forth their earnest efforts 
for Mr. Long for Senator. He remembers 
his friends, and in the distribution of 
Senatorial patronage he will not forget 
in the future, as he has not in the past, 
the boys of the Seventh District who line 
up and help him now. You need not be 
reminded that there will be a great deal 
of patronage at the disposal of a Senator 
who stands close to the President, and, 
outside of Federal offices, there is the 
vast patronage of the State which our 
friend can and will control. ... When 
the victory is won, the party workers of 
the Seventh District will be in a position 
to command and receive these legitimate 
rewards for their party services.” 

Long’s Way of Paying 

TRUE prophecy. this. “Mort” Albaugh, 
ul who graduated, through Long’s influ- 
ence, from a berth as receiver of a bank at 
Emporia to be State Bank Commissioner, 
and, later, to be clerk of the United States 
District Court, can testify. So can 
“Sunny Jim” Simpson, once a Burton 
supporter, who was rewarded for his 
work for Long by being made Internal 
Revenue Collector, and many others who 
have “checked out” of Long’s bank of 
political friendship. That it is the public 
who pays the salaries of these workers 
and suffers because of their neglect of 
their official duties for the larger work 
of proving Long a surpassing statesman 
worries Long not at all. One more in- 
stance (circulated in Kansas by “Uncle 
Cy.” Leland, then and at various inter- 
vals during the last twenty-five years the 
genial boss of the Republican Party in the 
State), illustrating both Long’s close alli- 
ance with railroad influences in Kansas 
and his zeal in settling political obliga- 
tions: 

In the contest for 


Senator in 1903 


there were three candidates—Representa- 





| eessor A. G. 


tives Long and Curtis, and Governor Stan 
ley. The real issue was between Long and 
Curtis, both friendly to the railroads, and 
the one that got the backing of the rail- 
road influence would win. In the cam- 
paign for the election of the Legislature 
in 1902, Long was without funds to make 
a State-wide canvass, and in his perplex- 
ity he turned to “Judge” A. G. Cochran 
of St. Louis, general attorney and _ polit 
ical agent for the Missouri Pacific and 
the Gould roads. The “touch” was made 
—Long’s agent got $5,000 and the promise 
of the road’s support. Long won—Curtis 
said in a public speech at Parsons. Kan 
sas, in October, 1906, that the railroads 
defeated him for the Senate at that time. 


The Case of “Judge” Cochran 
| ONG became Senator in Mareh, 1903. <A 
4 few months later, United States Judge 
Henry C. Caldwell of the Eighth Judicial 
Cireuit retired. Long went to President 
Roosevelt and suggested as Caldwell’s sue 


Cochran of St. Louis. One 


| of the arguments Long used was designed 


| executed. 


to appeal to the President’s non-partizan 
spirit. Cochran, said Long, was not only 
the best man for the place, but aras also 
a Gold Democrat. Just before the ap 
pointment was to be announced, the Kan 
sas delegation in heard of it. 
There was a quick, sharp counter-check 
Secretary Hitchcock, who lived 
in St. Louis and was familiar with Coch- 


Congress 


ran’s record, told the President who 
| Cochran really was, and Attorney-General 
Knox added his opinion. ‘Judge’ Coch 


ran was not appointed. 

Cochran did not get the judgeship, but 
from the 
votes in Congress: 


to quote summary of Long’s 


“On page 6532, Volume 40, of the Con 


lands.” The Gould roads in Colorado 
were notorious grabbers of coal lands, 


Long is a shrewd “provider.” His men 
knew that. He is a_ politician with 
brains and foresight—more like Odell of 
New York than any Western type. Ob- 
servers in Kansas recollect a passage in 
his Beloit speech of 1906, in which he 
took occasion to describe himself as the 
humble disciple of Senator Allison, and 
the champion of such statesmen as Al- 
drich, Hale, Fulton, and, in general, the 
“conservatives.” That speech pleased 
those “ideal Senators.” Let me quote 
William Allen White, who is fighting for 
Bristow as hard as any man in Kansas: 

“After making that speech, probably 


Senator Long could have had anything 
within reason that a first-term Senator 
could desire. Did he pick out a place 


which required great statesmanship, high 
thinking, great mental effort? No. Sen- 
ator Long took the chairmanship of the 
committee an the census. Now let us 
look at that chairmanship a moment, and 
remember the peroxide politicians of the 
Long machine in Kansas, languishing for 
Long’s attentions. Theoretically the men 
who take the census are appointed by the 
President, but he does not have time to 
look after the details. Theoretically it 
is done by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, but he does not have time. Theo- 
retically he turns it over to the director 
of the census, and he also is crowded for 
time, and turns to Republican Congress- 
men and Senators, and asks them to help. 
Congressmen have large leisure for census 
appointments. So do Senators, and when 
the director of the census has to turn to 
the chairman of the Committee on the Cen- 
sus in the Senate for much of his financial 
support, the director of the census and 
the chairman of the Senate committee 
become great friends. Anything the chair- 
man asks he can have... . 


Long and the Census Committee 


"es do not misunderstand this state- 
LN ment. Long made no corrupt bargain 
with the powers of the Senate to sell his 
vote for the chairmauship of the Census 
Committee. That came to him as a re 
ward of merit for his excellent service in 
the Lower House. But he took that com 
mittee with it he could satisfy 
his machine and his machine would re- 
elect him. It is the old game of giving 
the people the jobs and the powers the 
votes, for the census officers in any State 
fit a machine in that State to perfection. 
In the first place, there is a supervisor 
for each Congressional district. A ma 
chine is organized by having a captain in 
each district. Then there is a county or- 
ganization of the census, just as there is 
in a machine, and the census-takers 
handle the census by wards and precincts 
just as the machine has its 
precinct workers. And here is an impor 
tant thing—the work of the census will 
not be done until 1910; Long must be 
nominated in 1908; he is demanding ser- 
vice before he issues pay.” 


because 


ward and 


In the beginning | quoted from 
Morgan's biography of Long: 


“Billy” 
“To under- 
stand any man correctly, you must know 
his personal history; the difliculties he 
has encountered and = overcome; what 
others have done for him, what he has 
accomplished for himself; his method of 
thought; the theories and policies that 
control his actions. .. .’~ [ will add here 
two more sentences from that well-written 
summary : 

“On August 4, 1908, at a primary elec 
tion, the Republicans of Kansas will nomi 
nate a candidate for United States Sena 
tor. Chester I. Long is a candidate for 
this nomination, and it is entirely propel 
to recall to the minds of the Republicans 
of Kansas the salient facts in the private 
and public life of Senator Long to the 
end that they may understandingly and 
intelligently pass upon his candidacy.” 

Here, then, is Long of Kansas, a for- 
eigner to the State’s spirit, cool, cautious, 
able in a lawyerly 
politician 


way, and a “practical” 


(not a statesman) from 11s 
well-shod feet to the crown of his top hat, 
nearly seven feet above. His friends are 
the friends of his brains and power, rather 
than of his heart. 


politi ha 
sas pP HLICS as 


His influence in Kan 


been bad: a man of 


vigorous middle age, he has already allied 





gressional Record, we find Senator Long himself with the “reactionary” wing of 
voting to give the railroads the longest the Republican Party which his State has 
possible time to get rid of theit coal repudiated. 
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1908 Girls 


are the girls vou should know and have 














in your home. Character, wit, intel- 
lect, and_ fearlessness 








show plainly in their 
faces, 
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A Child Can Tell Good Paint 

















\ \ ” telen tg if instructions for using our white lead tester are fol- 
\ \ | MP colo COLL ae lowed. The whole experiment 1s very simple and 
\ \ 20 ingyatked nd, itches, yet it is an absolute guard against throwing away money 
\ Sally "1 50cen on worthless paint which looks like the real thing when 
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\ | tn colors, ox11j great and constant expense only when the paint material 
\ marked senne | is bought blindly or used without intelligence. 
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al os gEwEMY es iT ae | ‘ painting. Worth dollars to Our packages are not weighed 
«wee them. every paint user; costs noth- tains the amount of White Lead 
teount OEE ing but a postal card. Address designated on the outside. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


6 | 
° 1 in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 
ain an er rac lve New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.), 


Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


are these “ oirl”’ pictures. Howard Chandler 
Christy, Edwyn Chambers, and Sewell Collins 
have drawn their originals from six different 











tvpes of girl, each so 
charming in her own 
wav that it is hard to Would you like a copy of the new catalog of the Collier Art Prints, con- 
| ee | : ‘ taining 132 reproductions, in half-tone and line engraving, of the works of 
Gecic . WhNICN one 18 Gibson, Remington, Frost, Parrish, Penfield, and many other leading American 
your favorite. You will artists ? 


want all these pictures qt engravings in this catalog are made from the originals, which were 
drawn exclusively for Collier’s. They are exact reproductions in black 


in your den or library, 





cae and white. The entire collection of proofs is shown, with sizes, prices, and 
tor the I gos oirls will descriptions. 

be vour 200d triends You can get an idea of the beauty and value of this catalog when you 

aie ; . realize that it contains 48 Gibson reproductions, 27 Remingtons, and 55 

Se and chums. others—Maxfield Parrish’s beautiful Arabian Nights’ Prints, Edward Penfield’s 


Animal Pictures for the Nursery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s Pictures of Children— 
132 in all. 








We can not afford to send it free, but if you will send us 15 cents in stamps 


to cover charges we will mail you a copy postpaid. Write your name and 
































gs * address plainly, and send it with the stamps to 
- . 7 Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 412 W. 13th St., New York 
16 x20 
j : ‘ 
| aw | Vacationixs Northern W oods 
L One Night's Ride from Chicago 
F YN CHanp, 
20 inches, 24 »Mount 16 x Q "bi 
Cents _ , ae = 
= ‘ni , 8215 incher, me : NORTHERN WOODS RESORT, McNaughton Station, Oneida County, Wis. 
| r] 13.x2 
| ¢ ne dae he aheats a , —— - b sate, stz i speedy are se 
| I I Stor I . U1 i S tes or Cana . Reliable Motor-Boats ma a _ —— ro heg 
uct. Write us for catalog No. i. enclos- 
—2 a 











— “i ~ ing 4c postage, or call at any of our stores. 
‘ ‘ Bars I P jefferson Ave, Detroit; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, 
Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Box 18, Muskegon, Mich. 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 West 13th Street, NEW YORK 


IN ANSW RTISEMENT i 
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POWDER 


relieves the penalties you pay for 
exposure to ) Sun and Air 
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* Mennen’s 2: Toilet Powder. 


prevents and relieves Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin 
troubles of summer, and removes all odor of perspiration. After shav- 
ing and after bathing it is delightful and im the nursery indispensable. 


For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that 
Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
» June 30,1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by mail 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 35 Orange Street 


Newark, New Jersey 




















Try Mennen’s (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has 
the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free 


MENNEN’S SEN YAN TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor No 


NN MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the Nursery: 
S\. Sent Free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage. one set Mennen's 
Bridge Whist Tallies. en fvoe for six tables. 


























